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A SIGNAL VICTORY. 


In spite of vested interests and indignant 
howls from Piccadilly, there is good reason 
to believe that ere long the decent citizen 
will be able to attend the performances at 
London music halls without being brought 
face to face with the markets of vice; with 
no more risk of seeing the seamy side of 
English morality than is faced 
in a visit to the Lyceum. 
We are well aware that the 
struggle is not yet ended. 
We know that every possible 
pressure will be brought to 
bear upon the County Council 
to reverse the decision of its 
Licensing Committee on ap- 
peal. But the London County 
Council is not in the habit of 
throwing over its expert Com- 
mittees; and the policy of the 
Council as a whole has been 
so consistently one of securing 
pure and healthy publicamuse- 
ments for the people that we 
can scarcely believe it will 
take a retrograde step in this 
matter. 

For the present, then, we 
are only concerned with the 
sigvificant and important pro- 
ceedings of last week before 
the Licensing Committee. 
Wednesday, October the 10th, 
was a day of victory in the 
woman’s campaign. It was 
a day of triumph for THE 
Woman’s SicNau and _ its 
friends. For by the recom- 
mendation of the Licensing 
Committee of the County 
Council, the Palace Theatre 
received a sharp caution in 
the matter of the Living Pictures, and the 
Empire’s promenade was abolished. 

To us the caution to the Palace is a! 
source of unbounded satisfaction. Until last 
August, when this journal came out with a 
signed attack on certain of the Living 
Pictures, no voice was raised against the | 
scandal. 

That article was quoted everywhere, and 
found a response in the heart of every 
lover of decency. One result of it may 
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be seen in the proceedings to which we 
have referred. And what is the simple 
secret of success? <A little thing, but oh! 
how great, did the world but know the 
power at its call. For it was by the test of 
the woman’s eye and heart that these unclean 
things were tried. "Twas the woman's voice 
that became articulate, and her witness was 
as a judgment. There are a host of citadels 
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MISS KENWARD. 
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before us yet; the campaign will be long, 
and it may be weary, but to those who can 
judge of the message of this victory the 
assurance of conquest is with us. 

In the matter of the Empire promenade 
we are quite aware that at first sight there 
is a touch of irony in tke débacle of this 
famous hall. 
paradoxical as it sounds, quite as much for 
being the best as for being the worst of its 


class. As compared with many lower classed . 


The Empire has _ suffered, | 


["fewepaver. 
halls the Empire must have seemed almost 
decently conducted. But such order as this 
only makes the evil of the system more 
perilous; for to many a thin veneer of 
decency only acted as an attraction and a 
lure. However that may be, we are less 
concerned with the escape uf the others than 
with the conviction of this. They are worse % 
Well, if we can cleanse the Empire we can 
cleanse them also. And when 
next year comes we shall have 
a good precedent. 

There is an obvious moral 
in all this. Those of our 
readers who have not already 
read the report of what took 
place at the Licensing Com- 
mittee should do so at once ; 
and when thoy read we are 
confident that one very strik- 
ing thing will be clear to 
them. In the case of the 
Empire music-hall, four women 
and a few men gave evidence 
as to the promenade being 
used as a place of avsignation. 
Mrs. Chant’s account was pat- 
ticularly explicit, and she was 
borne out by her supporters. 
And as this was the only 
evidence of a character to con- 
demn the promenade, and as 
the Committee did condemn 
the promenade, we take it 
they believed Mrs. Chant’s 
statements. Yet every state- 
ment of Mrs. Chant’s was 
denied by the police inspector, 
who is, and has been, a nightly 
witness of thescenes. He must, 
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ter as she, who only went a 
few times. And yet ‘n face of 
her statements his evidence went for nothing. 

Now this is rather a noteworthy thing ; 
either the Committee did not believe the 
evidence of that brilliant constable, or they 
must have regarded him as a person whose 
powers of observation are on a par with those 
of the village idiot. In eithercase he seems to be 
proclaimed hopelessly incompetent for his post. 
And if he is incompetent, he ought to make 
way for some one more capable than he. 
No doubt allowance must be made for any 
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man who has to go to the Empire every night. 
But however plausibly that may account for 
decay of brain or of conscience, the public is 
very closely concerned in having some one on 
the spot who is neither a mental nor a moral 
cripple. The County Council Committee 
has endorsed, in the most significant possible 
way, the fitness of women to report on and 
criticise the conduct of public entertainments. 
In social life the function of entertaining 
falls exclusively on women. They are the 
leaders in every fashion, the acknowledged 
arbiters in matters of taste. 

We are not urging the County Council to 
insist on making the Empire an organ of 
popular education or edification. But a very 
little constant vigilance of the right kind 
would prevent its degenerating into the mere 
purveyorship of vulgar viciousness. Let the 
Council therefore have the courage to ir sist 
on a woman police inspector being appointed 
to every music-hall in London. One or 
several; but it is foolishness to ‘ destroy” 
Empires on a woman’s word, and refuse her 
a share in keeping them straight. 


LIFE AMONGST FACTORY 
GIRLS. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MISS ISABEL KENWARD. 


Wuen I called the other afternoon upon Miss 
Kenward, for a chat about factory girls, I 
immediately recognised in her a young lady 
whom I had seen in the morning, cycling merrily 
along the suburbs of Birmingham. This I soon 
discovered is a favourite exercise with Miss 
Kenward, and one which is very helpful to her 
in her going about upon errands of good work, 
She is a tall, distinguished-looking person 
with a wealth of fair hair, curling negligently 
about her forehead and neck, and a fresh, fair 
face. Her simple black dress, with white collar 
and cuffs, suited her to perfection. There is an 
expression of great sympathy and kindness in 
her blue eyes. She has, too, the look of a 
woman, to use a popular phrase, “ with a head 
upon her shoulders,” and I was not surprised to 
find that Miss Kenward is a distinguished 
student of Somerville Hall, Oxford. Since 
leaving college she has adopted the profession 
of “coach,” and is very successful in preparing 
pupils by correspondence for university examina- 
tions, in the subjects of literature and history. 
All this came upon me by surprise, as I had been 
thinking of her only in connection with the 
splendid work she is doing amongst the factory 
girls in the midland capital. Her excellent 
paper upon “ Girl Life in an Industrial Centre” 
created a good deal of attention this year at the 
meeting of the British Association, and ever 
since I read the account of it I have been hoping 
to get some talk with Miss Kenward herself. 
When I explained the nature of my errand she 
replied :— 

“You cannot think how I love my work 
amongst the factory girls ; they are so good, and 
simply devoted to me. But I have been asked 
by the Church Council to stand for the School 
Board at the coming election, and should I be 
elected it will take me away, to a large extent, 
from my girls, As it is, 1 seem to be always 
with them. We have little chats at the factories 
during the dinner hour, and each evening some 
of them come up here to see me.” 

“They must have a long walk from the 
factory direct up to your house tae 

“I tell them so, sometimes, but they;say, ‘ We 
don’t mind the walk, when there is something at 
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the end.’ I began by asking those who had diffi- | to reclaim girls who have led loose lives. It 
culties or troubles to come and talk them over | seems to me most difficult work. I have not 
with me, and now it has developed into a sort of | succeeded in any case I have taken up. The 
an ‘At Home’ every evening. I have a special | girls invariably go back to the old life when you 
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in Birmingham because of the attempt to start 


racecourse here, and make it a betting centre. I fionde Von adel d thy.” 
am ashamed to say that there are two women risnd: to conie'td, Tor atvice an ee 
bookmakers here. 
access to the girls, and children too, for even the 


room in the house which I keep for them.” 


BETTING AMONG GIRLS. 

“ You must meet with a great deal of vice and 
crime in a great centre like this. To what 
temptations do you find the girls most open F” 

“I have been greatly troubled lately with the 
increase of betting amongst the factory girls. 
You have no idea how difficult it is to get them 
to see that there is any harm in it. A girl in 
my Sunday-school class—a very good girl in 
many respects—told me the other evening with 
bravado that she had bet 8 to 1 on a horse, and 
made two shillings. ‘Tell her,’ was the message 
sent to me by another girl, ‘ that any girl in our 
factory who will not bet is despised.’ In that 
same factory a clerk regularly collects the pence 
from the girls, which they have laid on some 
horse, and hands it over to the bookmaker. If 
you were to stand outside the factories during 
the dinner-hour you would eee the betting-men 
taking the bets from the girls as they leave their 
work. The men clerks and the elder women are 
in league with the bookmakers outside the 


factories, and it is they who almost compel the! 


girls to bet. I know of one case where a woman 
made jt her business to plague and worry a 
young girl to take up betting, and made the 
place so hot for her that the girl yielded, and it 


has been the cause of her entire ruin. Seven of | 
my girls had been betting on Throstle against | 


Ladas the other week, and won. This week 
they have been losing, the ‘ bookey,’ as they call 
him, having failed. The girls themselves scarcely 
know a racehorse from a donkey. 

“We are feeling very strongly about this vice 
a 


They, of course, get easy 
children bet. There have been several raids on 


betting-houses lately. One was an amusing affair. 
The detectives got up a sham funeral, and drew 


up at the house they suspected, to have a drink, 


saw what was going on without any suspicion 
being excited, and made a clever capture. It is, 
I believe, the first time a funeral has been used 
for detective purposes.” 

TBA ‘‘ FLAVOUR.” 

“Js there much intemperance amongst the 
girls ?” 

“Not very much; it is, generally the older 
women who take to drink, those who have 
accumulated troubles. It is, I believe, however, 
in the birthday teas which the girls have at the 
factories that the germs of the habit of drinking 
are to be found. Girls send out for two or three 
pen’orth of rum and mix it with the tea as a 
‘flavour,’ and any girl who will not join has a 
rough time of it. The low music-halls are my 
chief enemies; there are a number of very bad 


ones about here. A girl will tell you that she | 


must havesome amusement in an evening, after 
being shut up all day in the factory. To this 
habit of spending the evenings at ‘ free and 
easies,’ and low class concert and dancing saloons, 
is due most of the intemperance and immorality. 
I am trying to get funds for providing a central 
building in town where the girls can spend their 
evenings and get innocent amusements. Of 
course they can come and see me as much as 
they like, here, and we have just a small room 
nearer town for Bible readings and prayer meet- 
ings; but what | want isa place within easy reach 
of the factories, to be a social club for them. It 
is impossible to keep them from music-halls and 
theatres unless you provide them with some 
other entertainment. 

“T am very much discouraged in my attempts 


relax your vigilance. There is a dreadful system 
here of employing young girls as procuresses. I 
know a case of a young servant girl who asked 
her way toa lady’s house, from a girl she met 
in the road, and was beguiled by her into a 
house of ill-fame, under pretence of getting a cup 
of tea. It was, of course, the ruin of the poor 

gir NY 
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THE GIRLS’ LETTER GUILD. 

Sad as are the facts of the lives of the factory 
girls, with their low wages, unhealthy workshops, 
bad home surroundings, and innumerable tempta- 
tions to evil, it is cheering to hear of the 
splendid work being done by the Girls’ Letter 
Guild, of which Miss Kenward is founder and Hon. 
General Secretary. The Right Rev. Bishop 
Selwyn is the President. The plan of it is to get 
a lady to take some one factory girl as a corre- 
spondent, and to be to her a helpful friend, 
sympathising with her temptations and advising 
her in her difficulties. There are in the Guild 
| 3,000 girls who are written to once a month, or 
oftener, by the same number of ladies. In a large 
book, Miss Kenward showed me the names and 
‘brief descriptions of the girls. Opposite the 
name of each girl was written the name of the 
lady who corresponded with her. But, alas ! 
| there was quite a long string of names of poor 
| girls who had as yet no “lady.” 

_ _ “T hope,” said Miss Kenward, “ that some of 
| the readers of THz Woman’s SicnaL may feel 
disposed to join our work. I cannot tell you the 
good that is being done through these letters. 
And the girls are so proud of their ladies, and look 
forward to getting the letters, and take such pains 
|to reply. It is really a beautiful thing for a 
| Jonely girl to feel that she has at least one kind 


“ You have many cases showing good results, 
I suppose?” 
| “Agreat many. The mother of a girl told a 
| lady, in no way interested in the Guild, that her 
danghter’s character had been completely altered 
by her lady’s efforts. Several girls have been 
taken to live with their ladies in service. Not 
long since the forewoman of a large button 
factory wrote to me, saying, ‘ We are interested 
in all we hear of the work of the Guild, and think 
| it is doing great good ; for we have many oppor- 
| tunities of seeing results here.’ 
| We have ladies who write from Italy, India, 
Egypt, Africa, New Zealand, Spain, Portugal, 
Canada—in fact, in all parts of the globe. If 
| any lady cares to undertake this work, we send 
her the name and description of the girl placed 
under hor care, and she writes to her once & 
month, or oftener, in a bright, chatty way.” 
ALBERTA, née ELIZA. 

“I should think you have some romantic 
stories to tell about some of these girls, Miss 
Kenward ?” 

“Tam just thinking of one very remarkable 
case. It was a young girl who was in a printer’s 
office, and the lady with whom she corresponded 
took a great deal of interest in her, and helped to 
educate her by means of letters, eventually 
assisting her by a loan to come to London and 
learn type-writing. She took a situation with 
a literary lady as copyist and secretary, and 
became her companion. That girl is now in 
London, in the house of well-to-do people, who 
take her about with them, and treat her in every 
way asa friend and equal. 

“ She came to see me some time ago, and I was 
amazed to find her not only dressed asa lady, 
but acting and conversing like one, She 3s 
thoroughly well educated now, and mixes in very 
cultivated literary society. Some little time ago 
| [heard that she was engaged to be married to @ 
| gentleman of position. 
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| grey back, and she believed that he was equally 
in love with her ; and, therefore, no matter what 
the past held or the future had in store, she was, 


“ When she first began to rise in the world she 
discarded her own commonplace name of Eliza 
for that of the more poetic Alberta, and one day 
I received a letter from her signed ‘ Alberta née 


A TARDY WOOING. 


BY E. RENTOUL ESLER, 
Author of “ The Way of Transgressors,” “ The Way | 


Eliza.’ Very amusing, wasn’t it? That girl’s 
rise in life is entirely due to the interest taken 
in her by her lady correspondent.” 

Among many other interesting letters which 
Miss Kenward showed me was one written by a 
factory girl (a gold cutter) in praise of the Guild. 
It was a long, closely written letter, and I quote 
a short extract : 

A FACTORY GIRL’S LETTER. 

“ Dear Miss KEnwarp, 

“T cannot help writing to you to thank 
you for your Letter Guild. I did not know until 
Tuesday that you had planned it yourself, and 
perhaps you will think it strange, but it has been 
to me the dream of my life if ever I became rich 
to spend my time and money on poor girls who 
have to work for their living. I know how 
terribly hard some of their lives are, and how 
miserable their homes; therefore, it. would scarcely 
be more than my duty to help them. But with 
you it is different, you cannot know what it is to 
work all day and often far into the night for 
your daily bread, and I think you are all the 
more unselfish to give your time and money to 
people you do not know. 

“T have often heard ladies say poor people are 
best let alone, that kindness embarrasses them ; 
but indeed it is a’mistake, Plenty of poor girls 
are as sensitive as rich ones and feel a slight as 
quickly, and are always ready to appreciate a 
kindness if offered in the right spirit. I am so 
glad you thought of a letter guild.” 


One evening I accompanied Miss Kenward to 
the weekly prayer meeting, held by twenty-five 
of the factory girls who have formed themselves 
into a band of Christian workers to assist Miss 
Kenward in her efforts among their sisters. A 
splendid set of girls they looked. One played 
the harmonium, and several engaged in prayer in 
very simple and beautiful language. They take 
it in turns to give addresses. Teas for poor 
children are planned and provided by them, and 
they take immense pride in managing their 
different organisations and in looking after those 
of their own class who need help in any way. 
Miss Kenward believes in keeping them all at 
work, and they seem very eager to carry out her 
wishes, 

If any lady would like to join Miss Kenward’s 
Letter Guild, her address is 280, Hagley Road, 
Birmingham. 

SaraH A, Toouey, 


Among the coming fixtures for October, one 
of the most important is the intended rallying of 
the forces of the North of England at the 
Annual Convention of the Durham and North- 
umberland Union of the B.W.T.A. on the 23rd 
and 24th inst. at Darlington. Mrs. Pearsall 
Smith,as representing our President, Lady Henry 
Somerset, will take a leading part, and among 
other speakers who will contribute to the life 
and interest of the occasion, it is expected that 
the Rev. A. W. Prautch (Thanu, Bombay presi- 
dency), recently imprisoned with Mr. Dyer for 
the Anti-Opium cause in India, will deliver an 
address. 

* & # 

The Sun calls attention to a terrible case of 
neglect near Matlock, ‘‘ where civilisation has 
made little progress.” The police found three 
dirty boys and two dirty girls living in a build- 
ing worse than a disused pig-stye. They had 
little clothing and no bedding. They took no 
account of time and could not tell one day from 
another, while the alphabet was Greek to them. 
Their parents were sent to prison for three 
months. Darkest England indeed! General 
Booth may well expend some energy on the case, 
more especially as the children’s name is Booth, 
and have some remote claim to his sympathy on 
that account, 


they Loved at Grimpat,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER III (concluded). 
Tue man turned and faced the two of them. | 
“There is nothing .to be said of his wife but. 
what’s to her credit. She was one of the 
Bradleys and a nice woman. I knew her since 
she was the height of my knee. He got a pile | 
of money with her. Anyone who expects to) 
cut a dash over her ground had better look 


“Ts she dead?” 

“Oh, she’s dead right enough.” Then he’! 
burst into a laugh. “ If he has kept this thing | 
dark I don’t wonder that he was none too pleased | 
at the sight of me. But there’s time enough 
still to furnish the particulars, And I wish you 
both a pleasant afternoon.” Then he went away 
still laughing. 

Walter never looked up; he stood drooping 
with averted eyes, all his air of jaunty prosperity 
effaced from him like the bloom from a poor | 
pinched moth. But Martha’s voice was not | 
reproachful as she addressed him ; instead it was | 
full of a rich sweetness. | 

“Why did you never tell me you had been 
married P” 

“T always meant to,” he stammered, “ but I 
delayed at the first, and afterwards it seemed 
so hard to begin. You are not angry ?” 

‘No, indeed.” Her voice was like music, it 
seemed to caress the golden air. 

“But it won’t make any difference now that 
you know ?” 

‘“‘Except in our marriage, none at all.” | 

“Martha, you don’t mean to say——— P” l 

“Iwas keeping my promise, Walter, because | 
I had given it, not for any other reason. I could 
not bear to disappoint you, after all the years 
you had worked and waited.” Here she broke | 
into a laugh like a little chime of silver bells. | 
“But my heart was dead against it always, and 
now it’s all at an end.” Here she laughed again 
from pure nervous gaiety of heart. 

Walter had grown very pale. “I did not 
think you would be jealous of a dead woman,” he 
said. 

She flashed a smile on him that was like a 
miniature rainbow. “ My dear old friend, that | 
kind of feeling is not in it at all, oh, not at all, 
indeed. I was keeping a promise made eleven | 
years ago, not knowing that you set me free in 
the long past. Come, cheer up, and make the 
best of it; luck was on my side that we came here 
to-day. Now let us think what we can tell Mrs. 
Hay, that will make least talk when we go back.” ' 
But in her heart she was crying jubilantly, “The | 
Lord is good, the Lord is truly very, very good!” 


SAM MORPETH’S FANCY. 


BY E. RENTOUL ESLER. 


A WoopEN fence ran round the garden and shut 
it in from the high road. Outside the fence was a | 
privet hedge ; at a gap in the hedge there was a 
rustic gate. Hilda Gordon stood outside the | 
gate and looked down the road. - | 
She had said good-bye in the garden, but | 
when she was sure nobody was looking, she lifted | 
the latch and took a step or two beyond the | 
gate. | 
Neither you nor I would have seen anything | 
very noticeable to look at ; just a country road | 
bordered with grass, an occasional sycamore tree 
dominating the surrounding greenery, and a 
broad-shouldered, middle-sized, every-day kind 
of young man walking quickly away. He wore a 
dark grey suit and a low-crowned hat, and it was 
at his very ordinary grey back that Hilda was 
gazing in that rapt way. 
But Hilda was in love with the owner of the | 


at that moment, a perfectly happy and envi- 
able creature, 

There are various ways of loving: for love 
with the rapture in it, it is necessary to believe 
that the beloved object is too good for you, has 
condescended to you, is doing a generous as well 
as a beautiful action in caring for you. This 
may bean entire delusion, but the delusion is 
just as satisfactory as the actuality. 

Hilda Gordon’s father was the Grimpat doctor, 
an amiable, kindly, contented man, who had, 
perhaps, once expected to do great things, as is 
the way of the young, but was now satisfied 
enough that the yreat things had passed to more 
dexterous hands, It is a fallacy to assume that 
everyone wants to be at the top of the tree, and 
that only disappointment sits on the lower 
branches. Dr. Gordon had no impossible am- 
bitions. He paid his way, and he never de- 
pressed himself to meet troubles. He had a 
large family certainly; but he would, if he lived, 
and he was likely to live as long as other people, 
be able to give them all a start in life; it was 
all he had got, it was all they would require. 

The great sorrow of Dr. Gordon’s life had 
been the loss of his wife eight years before—a 
loss that never could be repaired in this world, 
save in so far as Hilda repaired it,a loss that he 
accepted in silence from the first. 

Hilda was twelve when her mother died, and 
there were six children younger than she. From 
her own childhood she was, therefore, little 
mother to the whole of them, a wise, sensible, 
patient little mother, who understood that life 
was labour, and never protested ayainst her 
share. Let no one think she was unhappy. 
Hilda had from the first the consciousness that 
she was needed, a consciousness that is of vital 
importance to the young. ‘To be oppressed is 
far less trying to their energies than to be 
ignored. Certainly there was no end to the 
cooking and making and mending for that ex- 
uberant household, but they lived in the country, 


/and that takes a great deal of the harrowing 


edge off toil, and the other girls grew helpful as 
they grew up. And the whole family loved Hilda, 
who at twenty was just an ideal maiden of the 
old-fashioned type—gentle, domesticated, sym- 
pathetic ; not very clever, or original, or learned, 


| but very simple and swect, and over and above 


all, exceedingly pretty. 

At twenty years of age Hilda had never given 
a thought to sentiment ; she had neither time nor 
opportunity for such pastime, If she bestowed 
serious consideration on the male sex, it was 
only as possible husbands for her sisters by and 
by, for Hilda had the mother instinct well 
developed, and looked far ahead for the others. 

This was the position of affairs when the 
Gordons were asked to a party at Mrs. Old- 
bury’s. 

Mrs. Oldbury was a widow and childless, a 
rich, amiable, motherly kind of woman, not very 
robust, and with plenty of time and money te 
devote to her ailments. Dr. Gordon always spoke 
to his own consciousness of Mrs. Oldbury as “a 
very good patient.” She liked a bi-weekly pro- 
fessional visit from the doctor all the year 
round, and she told her friends and neighbours 
that she had proved Dr, Gordon’s advice in- 
valuable. 

(To be continued.) 


The Central Conference of Women-Workers 


‘will hold its annual meeting in the Queen’s 


Rooms, Glasgow, on 23rd, 24th, 25th, and 26th 
October. Papers will be read by workers of 


| great experience from London and other parts of 


the country, and discussion will follow, in which 
it is hoped that delegates froin other towns, and 
all who are interested in the various subjects, 
will take part. 
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LIVING PICTURES. 
THE LICENSING COMMITTEE OF THE 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Ir was quite a novel sight to see the visitors 
from the British Women’s Temperance Associa- 


tion among the crowd of interested persons |), 


assembled at the Clerkenwell Sessions House on 
Wednesday, October 10th, at the sitting of the 
committee of the London County Council for 
granting music, dancing, and theatre licences. 
The court, which was not a very large one, was 
crowded to its utmost capacity, but the sprink- 
ling of ladies was very noticeable. Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant was the first to arrive at ten o'clock, then 
shortly after eleven Mrs. Bailhache, Mrs. Amie 
Hicks, Mrs. Sheldon Amos, Miss Phillips, and 
several other members of the B.W.T.A. were 
noticed sitting in an upper gallery. 

It was a quarter past twelve before the sub- 
ject of the Palace Theatre was reached. Mr. 
C. F. Gill, with Mr. Arnold Statham, appeared 
for the Palace authorities, and Mr. W. A. Coote 
(secretary of the London Vigilance Association) 


opposed. 

Mr. Gill, in opening, said he hoped the clerk 
to the Qouncil had, in accordance with the 
atanding orders, received notice of opposition in 
this case. He submitted that the persons apply- 
ing for a licence should have their attention 
directed to the subject of complaint. 


A CITIZEN’S PROTEST. 


On it being stated that notice of objection had 
been received, Mr. Coote rose and said that it 
was his intention to oppose specifically certain 
of the “ Living Pictures ” exhibited at the Palace 
Theatre. They were in his opinion detrimental 
to the performers, the spectators, and the com- 
munity at large. He was there asa citizen ; and 
during the last twelve months, as secretary of 
the London Vigilance Association, he had re- 
ceived a great many letters and personal 
complaints calling his attention to the ‘‘ Living 
Pictures” as exhibited at the Palace Theatre. 
One was from Mr. Samuel Smith, who urged 
that something should be done to stop them. 
There was no law on the Statute Book of Eng- 
land by which the “Living Pictures ” could be 
brought to the notice of the law, for it was im- 
possible for an objector to bring them before the 
Court in the same manner as they are produced 
onthe stage. Healthy, good, vigorous enter- 
tainments for the people that would generate 
yood thoughts and not inflame the passions were 
wanted. He called attention to the fact that 
the press bad not been silent on the matter. He 
referred especially to the calm statement of one 
of London’s best dramatic critics (Mr. William 
Archer) in the Pall Mall Gazette, who said that 
in these pictures ‘‘the female form was unob- 
scured by a single shred of drapery.” If this 
statement was false, what an opportunity the 
other side had to indulge in—there was a libel 
all ready at hand, but nothing had been done to 
controvert it. He wished to say he had not been 
authorised to use Mr. Archer’s name. On two 
or three occasions he (Mr. Cvote) had been to 
see the ‘‘ Living Pictures,” and there was no 
doubt they were a public scandal. The pictures 
to which he took special objection were—(1) 
Ariadne, which represented an apparently naked 
woman lying on the back of a lion; (2) the 
Naiad, which represented a woman lying on 
a mound with her face upwards and limbs 
exposed. It was true she wore tights, and a 
thin veil was thrown over her, but it was not 
sufficient to hide the form of her body; then 
there was the “ Polar Star,” which represented 
a perfectly nude female form standing on a 
pedestal, with her arms extended over her head, 
holding an electric lamp. He submitted that 
such things should not be allowed to be exhi- 
bited on any stage or in public. There were six 
or eight other pictures which, to say the least of 
them, were semi-nudit es, only distinguished 
from the nude by a thin gauze. By the way of 
proving the high art of these pictures some half 
dozen clothed tableaux were interspersed with 
the others. ; 

The speaker said they had a right to ask that 
these ‘‘Pictures’”” might never appear again. 
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Since their notice of opposition had been sent in 
some improvement been made, so that at 
the present time there was only one picture, 
“The Naiad,” that was objectionable ; but the 
misfortune was that as soon as a Licensing 
Session was over there was the danger of the 
pictures reappearing. He held that the 
oung men and young women of England 
should be safeguarded to -some extent from 
such obscene and indecent representations. 
He was not there to inflict any injustice on 
the management of the theatre. There were 
great possibilities in connection with the 
“Living Pictures.” It was a form of enter- 
tainment that had much of the beautiful in it, 
and some very ani centing object lessons could 
be learned from them wit to the social 
problems of the day. But he asked, in the 
interest of the shareholders even, that the 
utmost should be done to take from these 
‘‘ Living Pictures” those which are disgraceful, 
and that a promise be given that these nude 
figures shall not be interspersed with such 
pictures as “ The Comrade” and “ The Doctor,” 
which can only do a great deal of good to the 
spectators. As Secretary of the London Vigilance 
Association he had been asked to stand by young 
men and women whose reputations had been 
blasted and polluted by such insidious means, 
and they told him to leave them alone and to go 
back to the first causes. He entreated the Com- 
mittee in the interests of common humanity to 
prevent the atmosphere of pollution which is 
generated by the exhibition of such pictures as 
he had referred to. He had no witnesses to 
produce ; Lady Henry Somerset had been called 
to America, and the Rev. Mr. Carlile was unable 
to be present, but Lady Henry Somerset had 
put pen to paper and libelled in a most drastic 
fashion, if her statements were not true. There 
was no means of producing these Pictures in 
Court, but if we had an Act of Pariiament that 
would compel magistrates to see them then he 
felt sure something would soon be done. 


MR. GILL’S ‘' FACTS.” 


Mr. Gill (Counsel for the Palace Theatre) said 
that as the law stands at present it was a difficult 
matter to deal with an opposition of this kind 
because he had no power to administer an oath. 
Mr. Coote had appeared in his individual capacity 
as a citizen, and said that in his opinion the 
exhibition of ‘‘ Living Pictures ” is calculated to 
be detrimental to the best interests and moral 
well-being of the performers and spectators ; but 
what are the facts ? No opposition has come from 
any other source ; no objection has been made 
by any member of the general public, and none 
from the London County Council; and with the 
exception of a letter in which an individual says 
that in his opinion there is something detrimental 
in these entertainments there is nothing to com- 
plain of. Lady Henry Somerset had taken an 
interest in this matter. He was not at all 
desirous of discounting the importance of such 
statements, and had Mr. Carlile been present 
he would have liked to have asked him a few 
questions, for he believed he was a gentleman 
who had taken upon himself the responsibility 
of expressing an opinion in a matter about 
which he knew nothing. These pictures had 
been exhibited abroad and no exception of any 
kind had been taken to them; and they had 
been shown in several English towns and also in 
Ireland. They were reproductions of the works 
of eminent artists, some of them Royal Acade- 
micians, and the general consensus of opinion of 
the press is favourable to them. During the 
past year they had been witnessed by persons of 
every class—members of the House of Lords and 
Commons, county magistrates and law officers 
with theie wives and families, who did not 
discover in them that which had shocked Mr. 
Coote so much. In the list of che pictures on the 
programme the name of the artist is also given, 
and they have been produced with the approval 
of persons distinguished in the art world. He 
was in possession of the press notices on these 
tableaux, and every paper from the 7mes down- 
wards had spoken well of them, inc.uding the 

Telegraph, Chronicle, Daily News, Standard, 
Morning Advertiser ; in fact it would be tedious 
for him even to read the list of papers on his 
brief ; every one of those papers was well known. 
This was an attack on the directors, it was a 
libel on the audience and upon the press of 
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England to suggest that an indecent entertain- 
ment had been going on and they had not spoken 
of it. He was Pa to call representatives 
of the Palace Theatre who would give informa- 
tion as to the character of the audience ; he 
would ask that the license be renewed without 
any restrictions. 


THE MANAGER'S DEFENCE. 

Mr. Charles *Morton (Manager of the Palace 
Theatre) examined by Mr. Gill, said he had had 
twenty-three years’ experience, and that during 
the course of the year they had produced eighty 
or ninety tableaux. He had never spoken to 
Mr. Coote in his life. 

Mr. Gill: “I dare say you will continue on 
that course. Why was the ‘Moorish Bath’ 
discontinued ?” 

“Partly because we had had it on for a long 
time, and partly because Lady Henry Somerset 
thought proper to write a letter disapproving of 
it. We had no advantage to gain by keeping it 
on. We have always looked upon it as a most 
beautiful picture.” 

Examined by Mr. Coote: “Do you keep a 
visitors’ book at the Palace Theatre ?” 

‘No, we should want a very large one if we 
did.” He knew that many members of Parlia- 
ment visited his theatre, because several had 
been introduced to him. 

Mr. Coote: ‘‘Is it within your knowledge 
that the police of Liverpool refused to allow 
these pictures to be exhibited ?”’ 

“There was a complaint made about some 
pictures in shop windows with reference to 
tableaux, but not these pictures.” The per- 
formers did not pose themselves, they were 
assisted by an artist specially engaged—a gentle- 


man. 

Mr. Coote: “Do you think this right?” but 
the witness refused to answer that question. 

Mr. Coote: ‘‘ Was any other objection made 
to the ‘Moorish Bath’ except by Tay Henry 
Somerset.” 

‘* None.” 

A member of the Committ2e : ‘‘Do I under- 
stand that the ‘Moorish Bath’ was the only 
one aries to by Lady Henry Somerset ?” 

ee e a 

Mr. Beachcroft, LC.C.: ‘I think I must 
draw your attention to a letter you received 
from Mr. Roberts (the chairman of this Com- 
mittee) on the 17th August, in which he said, 
‘You have probably noticed there has been much 
comment in the public Press on the tableaux 
vivants, and some of them have, I think, very 
naturally caused adverse criticism. I write this 
letter to you, as it is probable that the matter 
will be brought up at the licensing sessions.’ ” 

Mr. Morton : “Mr. Roberts did not complain 
of them, he simply called my attention to Lady 
Henry Somerset’s letter. The ‘ Polar Star’ had 
been withdrawn in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness and without any objection; it had been 
replaced by a picture called the ‘ Aurora.’ ” 

‘The Chairman: “ Will you agree to withdraw 
any of the pictures on the recommendation of 
the London County Council ?” 

Mr. Morton: “ Yes.” 

The Committee then r-tired to consider the 
case, and after an interval of forty-five minutes, 
returned andannounced their decision as follows : 
“That in the matter of the Palace Theatre they 
were of opinion that reasonable objection had 
been made ; they would recommend the renewal 
of the licence on the understanding that greater 
caution be exercised in the future.” 


EMPIRE THEATRE. 

After luncheon the question of the renewal of 
the licence for the Einpire Theatre was gone into. 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant, who opposed, in her open- 
ing statement said: ‘* My attention. was first 
called to the Empire Theatre in the first months 
of this year by two American gentlemen, visitors 
of mine, who went there to hear Chevalier sing 
his coster songs. They were accosted and 
solicited by women, and were shocked by the 
ballet. I did not find the Living Pictures there 
objectionable, but there is no doubt the pro- 
menade was used for the purposes of prostitution, 
and parts of the performance on the stage are 
indecent; I will call witnesses to corroborate 
what I say. During the first part of the 
performance I sat in the 5s. unreserved seats 
and very few people were present, but after mine 
o'clock I noticed that numbers of young women, 
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gorgeously dressed and painted, came in, unat- 
tended by an | ioeneeapaa They either took 
their seat on the lounges or stood at the top of 
the stairs and watched the movements of the 
men. 


_Further examined. ‘I invited some of these 
girls to my house and entertained them. I only 
saw one at a time, and alone. I am not an 
American, but very English. I myself was 
accosted by men.” (Laughter.) 

Mrs. Chant: ‘It is nothing to laugh at, 
entlemen ; you should be ashamed of that.” 
Hear, hear. 

Mr. Gill: ‘‘ Would you be very glad if the 

promenade were done away with?” 

Mrs. Chant : “ Yes, provided there would be 

some promise as to a modification of the ballet.” 

Mrs. Sheldon Amos corroborated the state- 
ments of the two previous witnesses, and said she 
thought it was the worst place she knew of in 
reference to prostitution in a civilised country. 


IN A MAN’S JUDGMENT. 


Mr. Shildon Collins said he had been to the 
Empire, accompanied or alone, about twenty times 
during the last three or four months. He thought 
the ladies had said exactly what was right. The 

romenade was rather meagrely occupied until 
ate, but one night he canted: 180 women in 
two sections of the house whom he put down as 
immoral characters ; immediately they came in 
they sat down on the lounges, where they could 
not possibly see the performance, they drank at 
the tables, and he saw them go into the American 
bar. The conversation he overheard was quite 
sufticient to stamp the character of the women ; 
he had seen drunken men and women there. 
On Monday last he called the attention of 
Constable 3, C Division, to it, but no notice 
was taken. There was no doubt it was a show 
place for this kind of thing. He was accosted 
every night he went there. As to the perform- 
ance there was indecency in both ballets ‘‘ La 
Frolique” and “The Girl I left behind me.” 
The attendants seemed to be on rather jovial 
terms with the women. He went once to the 
pit but saw nothing objectionable there among 
the audience. He went to the Empire on 
Monday last, and things were as bad as ever. 

Cross-examined by Mr.Gill: He wasa tea 
merchant carrying on businessin Mincing Lane, 
London, Liverpool, and other towns, and he lived 
in Southport, He was one of the Executive of 
the Vigilance Committee in Liverpool. 

The Rev. Mr. Brooks, senior curate of St. Silas, 
Islington, said that the first dance he saw at the 
Empire was very indecent and suggestive ; with 
regard to the amount of covering he thought it 
was very obnoxious and hurtful to a degree to 
both performers and spectators. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Gill. He sometimes 
held services in the street at 12 o’clock at night 
with a surplice on, attended by the young men 
of his choir. 

Mr. Livesey said he was traveller for a tea 
dealer carrying on business at 7, North John 
Street, Liverpool. He lived at Waterloo, six 
miles from Liverpool. There was no doubt in his 
mind that these women dress and act in a 
manner that respectable women would not think 
of doing. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Gill. He visits 
London once every month or six weeks. He had 
been to the Empire several times. He knew 


persons of the most extreme views ; all exactly 
of the same class who, not content with looking 
after their own affairs, must interfere with those 
of other people. The evidence given was of the 
most unsatisfactory kind, and the questions put 
had been ridic alous and absurd for the purpose 
of getting reliable information. All these persons 
came here with their minds made up. They 
went to these entertainments prepared to see in 
them that which is not apparent to ordinary 
rsons, and over a cup of tea, supplied, I hope, 
y one of the firms in Mincing Lane, they had 
deliberated as to the mode of attack. Mr. 
Edwards had received seven letters from different 
persons, but following to the very syllable the 
objections, showing that it was a question of 
arrangement between these people. These enter- 
tainments have been witnessed by enormous 
crowds, and there had been no difference in the 
class of entertainment offered to the public, but 
men of great enterprise and large capital had 
been lavish in putting on the stage the best that 
could possibly be produced, whether it was a 
ballet or a juggling performance. With regard 
to the ballet or the pictures, the greatest possible 
care is taken by the management. It has been 
said that in no part of the house but the pro- 
menade were persons of objectionable character 
to be found. He was not going to say for a 
moment that persons of immoral character do not 
go there, but they should not be interfered with 
so long as they conduct themselves in a proper 
manner. If there was the slightest ground for 
the statements that drunken persons or pros- 
titutes were harboured there, surely it was right 
that an enquiry with regard to them should be 
made before a magistrate who can take real 
evidence. That is surely the most desirable 
course to take, and he submitted that it was clear 
that such statements were without foundation. 
He suggested that they should look with sus- 
picion upon statements made by persons with 
extreme views, and he would satisfy them that in 
the conduct of this place of entertainment every 
possible precaution had been taken ; and that no 
act of impropriety had taken place in the house 
or on the stage at any time.” 

Mr. George Edwards said he was the manager 
of the Empire Theatre and the holder of the 
licence. He had been connected for fifteen years 
with various theatres. The conduct of the 
theatre during the past year had been exactly the 
same as previously. About 650 people were 
employed there, and about £1,500 paid every 
week in actual salaries. With regard to the 
entertainment, each production is made the 
subject of very careful consideration. No woman 
in London had ever been allowed in the Empire 
free. They had a sergeant and detective con- 
stantly walking about the promenade, and if 
soliciting is markedly seen, the women are 
cautioned the first time, and the second time 
sent out of the place and not allowed in again. 
With regard to drunkenness, such a thing had 
never taken place to his knowledge. 

Cross-examined by.Mrs.Chant : ‘‘ There was no 
difference in the length of the skirts worn at the 
Empire and other places. It was possible that 
ona single occasion the loud laughter of gay 
women had prevented some of the spectators 
hearing, but if they are seen they are quietly 
told they will not be allowed in the theatre 
again. It was true that some of the performers, 
forms were seen, but they wore tights and 
trunks, therefore nothing could be seen.” 

By a member of the Committee: ‘ Perhaps 
three or four women were in the habit of going 
to the Empire often to his knowledge.” 

Mr. W. A. Hearn, Superintendent of the 
theatre, said he was formerly inspector at Scot- 
land Yard, and that Mr. Edwards’ instructions 
were strictly carried out. 

Inspector Tyldesley, of the C Division, said 
that the police could go to the Empire at any 
time. He had not seen any persons drunk there, 
it always appeared to be a well-conducted 
audience. 

The Committee retired at 5.45, and at 6.25 re- 
turned into court. The Chairman announced 
that the Committee recommend the renewal of 
the licence on the condition that the promenades 
be abolished, and the space now occupied by 
them utilised to the approval of the London 
County Council, and that no intoxicating drinks 
be sold in the auditorium. 


A CAUTION. 


“During the necessary darkening of the stage 
for the Living Pictures, I cotieed that H 
conduct of these men and women was most 
objectionable. I have had some of these 

irls at my house and tried to make them 
ead a better life; but they say the Empire 
Theatre is the best place where they can carry on 
their trade. I have nothing to say at all as to 
whether the attendants do their duty, but the 
do appear to be on very familiar terms with 
many of the girls. In the ballets ‘ La Frolique’ 
and ‘The Girl I left behind Me’ there is one 
dancer with flesh-coloured tights, with nothing on 
but a short skirt leaving the body from the waist 
exposed, except for the very slightest of white 
gauze ; also there is one central figure in flesh- 
coloured tights, and when she comes to the front 
of the stage, it is as though a naked woman is 
exposed to the public gaze except for some slight 
gauze. I furthermore noticed that the audience 
took these very objectionable parts quietly, and 
cheered those parts of the entertainment that 
were beyond reproach. Then in the acrobatic 
performance there is a little girl about ten who 
stands on her head and is tossed about the 
stage. 
“We, the women of England, feel the utmost 
confidence in approaching you to purify our 
public entertainments from those elements which 
we hold to be quite unnecessary. I do not come 
before you as one who objects to theatre-going or 
dancing, but I think our young people should 
be able to look upon these amusements without 
having their passions aroused.” 


THE PROMENADE. 


Mrs. Amie Hicks was the next witness. She 
said : ‘‘ I visited the Empire Theatre last Friday, 
October 5th. I arrived about eight o’clock, and 
was very much surprised to find the promenade 
almost empty, simply the seats in the auditorium 
being fairly well filed. About nine o’clock a 
great many women began to come in, sometimes 
alone, sometimes two or three together; and 
they did not come for the purpose of seeing the 
performance. Later on, about 9.30, men began 
to come in, then the women began to be more 
active. Evidently those women were in the 
habit of resorting to that place. I was particu- 
larly attracted to a little girl, almost a child, very 
prettily dressed. She continually glanced over 
her shoulder to two or three women standing at 
the back of her and was evidently under their 
influence ; that child, beautiful as she was, was 
undoubtedly placed there to attract the attention 
of the men.” 

Further examined. Besides the acrobatic 
performance she took exception to some of the 
dancing. She had been Honorary Secretary of 
the London Ropemakers’ Trade Union for five 
years, and was a member of the executive of the 
Women’s Trade Union Association. She had 
no objection to women going to places of amuse- | Mr. Collins and was a member of the Vigilance 
ment so long as they conducted themselves | Society. 
properly, nor to women dressing well if they are| Miss Mary E. Phillips said she went to the 
good-looking. She went to the Empire entirely | Rmpire accompanied by Mrs. Bailhache on the 
of her own volition. 14th September. Her impression was that with 
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: ; to the performance at all. It was an astonish- 
aioe and was cross-examined by Mr. | ment a her that the English public would 
ill. 


: i : ; .., | tolerate such a performance. 
a Mrs. Hicks discuss this matter with | Cross-examined by Mr. Gill. It was her ‘first 
you?” theatre, and was the most terribl 
“Yes, and we agreed that portions of the experience of a theatre, and was the most terrible 


: eas spectacle she had ever beheld. 
entertainment were most objectionable and aed he 
obnoxious. Lady Henry Somerset went with THE DEFENCE. 
me the first time I visited the Empire.” Mr. Gill, addressing the Committee: ‘I do 

Mr. Gill: ‘“‘You have no objection to a] not intend to avail myself at any length in 
woman going where she pleases ?” addressing you in this case. I should be quite 
Mrs. Chant: ‘I agree with you heartily about | willing to take any one of the witnesses as a type 
that; they ought not to be interfered with so | of the persons who have been called here to give 
long as they conduct themselves properly.” evidence, and with regard to the last witness it 
Mr. Gill: Did you go with the same lady upon | isa pity that the Committee had to listen to 
each occasion ?”’ such evidence. You have had people before you 
Mrs. Chant: ‘No, Lady Henry Somerset | of the most violent extreme views—well-meaning, 
took me the first time. I have been to the | nodoubt—but they wish to take upon themselves 
Opera and seen the dancing there, but they do | the onerous duty of saying what the amusements 
not wear such short dresses as at the Empire.” | of the public are to be. The witnesses are 
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the falseness of a certain class of reasoning if it 
were suggested to him that a woman drunkard, 
whose ancestors for centuries had been inebriates, 
must be allowed a quantum of alcohol because 
of her unwholesome but intolerable craving. 
They would make short work of that craving of 
hers, maintaining that it must be cured, or 
endured. Reformers express themselves with 
the same unsentimental justice in the case of 
vicious men, 


reached us, and are the more interesting because 
this is the first poll taken since the enfranchise- 
ment of the women of that colony. The record 
shows that the total number of voters on the 
rolls was 248,194, and the polls resulted as 
follows: For the continuance of publicans’ 
licenses, 42,429; reduction, 16,096; no license, 
48,998; for continuance of accommodation 
licenses, 31,342; reduction, 9823; no license, 
35,442 ; for continuance of bottle licenses, 25,802; 
reduction, 8013 ; no license, 35,686. The total 
number of electors who voted was 122,234, of 
whom 74,872 were men and 47,862 women. It 
will be noted thata much larger number of votes 
were recorded in favour of “no license” than 
were given in the interests either of “ reduction” 
or “ continuance.” 


The sooner men everywhere accustom’ 
themselves to the idea that self-restraint is an 
imperative necessity the better, for when 
women take part in the Government, as they 
will shortly do, the social evil will most certainly 
show itself to be not a necessity. The fact that 
so revolting and unnatural a consideration should 
ever have forced: itself into prominence as a 
necessity is to be accounted for merely by the 
circumstance that the one-sided ruling of the 
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One weakness of the Scandinavian licensing 
system is clearly seen in that it has no control 
over the sale of beer; and there has been an 


St.. London, E.C past considered it justifiable under all circum- | acknowledged increase in the consumption of 
De cam uml stances to sacrifice the weaker sex to the | the latter, and also an increase in its alcoholic 
Pub lishing Offoce—128, Fleet a. E.0. _ | stronger one. In acting in such a manner men strength. In Gothenburg ® manager of a 
Advertisement Ofices—Bouverie House, Salis- merely subscribed to the leading idea of primi- public house may sell as much beer as he likes 
bury Square, E.C. tive ethics, which virtually, if not actually, and pocket the profits. The convictions for 
SUBSORIPTION RATES. affirms that might is right. The time for some | drunkenness increased within  twelvemonth 
25 tp ad aired diviner law has come, and those who are strong | from 4,010 to 4,624, in that place. The Chief 
shag mae ahaa : indeed work with all their might “for the|0f Police declared that the increase was 
12 months ove vee 6s. 6d. right !” “entirely due to the enormously increased and 

6 5 eee eee 3s. 3d. —_——_——— unregulated sale of beer.” 

3 yy ACh occ 1s. 8d. A strange utterance, that of the Bishop of 


An event of special interest, that occurred 
last week, was the twenty-first anniversary of 
the London Temperance Hospital, which was 
well attended. A characteristic address was 
given by Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, in 
which he showed that the principle on which the 
hospital was founded had been amply justified 
by the history of the years of success in treating 
disease without the use of alcohol. In only 
seventeen cases has alcohol been prescribed, and 
in these its use has been as restricted as that of 
any other poison brought in as a remedial 


agent. 


Oxford, before the recent Diocesan Conference, 
on the subject of the bill for legalising marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, from which we quote 
a few words: “It is difficult to see how any 
anxious or delicate woman, were the measure to 
pass, could tolerate in her house the ghost of the 
future in the shape of a sister brought in to vex 
her in her life time; or how the sister could 
guard her position as a sister in the prospect of 
an early or perhaps actually imminent succession.” 
This utterance may have been meant to convey 
an expression of chivalry towards women, and a 
defence of the sanctity of marriage ; but we have 
the feeling that to many women it will bring 
only a shock of revulsion from a view which 
attributes such ignoble and unworthy sentiments 
to them in one of the dearest, holiest ties of 
nature, while to the reverent lover of the Word 
a deeper shock will be inflicted in the violent use 
of a text (Leviticus xvii. 18), which bears on the 
very face of it an application to the contempora- 
neous relations of two sisters as wives of one 
husband, not to “imminent succession,” and to 
polygamous, not Christian, marriage. 


Order the Current Number of your Local News- 
agent and see if you like it. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


One of the dailies is exciting itself over the 
action of the County Council in the matter of 
the Empire Theatre, and men in wrathful indig- 
nation write to the papers referring to the social 
evil as a matter that will always exist, presumably 
because it has existed hitherto. The degrading 
trade that dishonours our humanity came into 
being because misruling monopolists with little 
understanding of the force and dignity of human 
will, with no perception of the power of holiness, 
allowed to their own sex unlimited licence. The 
trade referred to isa subject full of horror ; if it 
were less tragic and less terrible it would be 
possible to smile at the average male utterance 
upon it. The male prerogative principle has 
borne such pernicious fruit, and has accustomed 
the ruck of men to consider various questions 
from such a prejudiced and one-sided point of 
view, that it never even occurs to them to go to 
the root of the matter, or to imagine that the 

- golution of the social evil problem lies simply in 
the direction of male self-restraint. True 
hygienists assert that chastity is as desirable in, 
and as possible to, the man as to the woman, 
and stern moralists have rightly determined 
that the same standard of morality is to be 
demanded from both sexes; yet the average 
man so calmly takes it for granted that vice is 
a necessity of his being that he entirely misun- 
derstands the proceedings of those who have the 
highest good of humanity at heart. Reformers are 
not waging warfare against the miserable beings 
who are the victims of immoral men—for those 
sad creatures they feel the deepest pity. They 
wage war against vice itself, against the assump- 
tion that facilities must be afforded to men to 
indulge in something that is by no means 
necessary. At the present moment, indeed, 
owing to drink, to heavy food, to the lack of 
self-restraint in the past, etc., men are morbidly 
disposed towards vice ; but the argument that 
vicious propensities must be afforded means of 
gratification would be a curious argument 
indeed, The ordinary man would easily perceive 


A school for native Indian womer is to be 
opened next January at Lucknow, under an 
English lady principal, for the training of 
teachers, and for giving preparatory education to 
ladies who may wish to take up the profession 
of medicine. That women lawyers are also 
needed in that country is proved very forcibly 
by instances given by Miss C. Sorabjee in a 
recent lecture at Bombay on “ The Legal Status 
of Women in India.” A widowed Hindoo Queen 
was left to the mercy of an unscrupulous Indian 
agent who manipulated her revenues, No redress 
was possible. The only help available (that ofa 
man) being denied to her, her wrongs were never 
avenged. There was also a recent case before 
the Privy Couneil, of a widow from the north, 
who having lost her property in a District Court 
in the Punjab, started to carry her woes to the 
Queen. Meeting a fakeer in Bombay casually, 
the story was confided to him by her servant. 
The fakeer promised to take the case to the 
Bombay High Court on the payment of 900 
rupees. Seeing nothing unusual in this, the 
woman paid the money and returned to her 
home, only, of course, to find in due time that 
the whole thing was a fraud. She then made 
second attempt to reach London, but it seems 
unavailingly. Miss Sorabjee referred touchingly 
to the conditions of “tutelage” under which 
Indian women live, which prevents the possibility 
of their learning to face life alone, and, to “very 
many, widows’ substances being wasted in fruit- 
less litigation.” These things, together with the 
relentless customs, which bind heavy burdens 
upon women, and debar them from inale help, 
all point to the need for women versed in the 
law to whom those in trouble could turn for 
assistance and protection. 


Doctrinaire politics are on the wane every- 
where. The people want something that has 
life, something warm and real, and not the stale 
platitudes of the schools. Conservatism they 
understand and thorough Democracy they under- 
stand, but what is the middle course P—mere 
talk, partisanship, intellectual sophistry. The 
future is with those that deal with vital issues. 


And this leads us to an allusion to Cardinal 
Vaughan’s circular. Oh, memory of the mighty 
Manning, what a fall is here! But we cannot 
think that such a man will consent to be 
bound to the tail of the Tory cart. Never was 
there a falser friendship : noisy, self-constituted 
champions of the Church of England most 
sincerely strive to advance their political posi- 
tion and their proselytising powers, but for re- 
ligious education they probably do not care a 
doit. It is sheer madness for the Catholics to 
go in with them. The Progressives are far in- 
deed from being Catholic champions. But they 
are just and generous men, and, above all, they 
are honest. 


The result, of the recent licensing - elections 
held throughout New Zealand have just 
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Concerning Women, 


In March, 1893, it was hoped that the problem 
of obtaining medical d for Edinburgh 
women had been solved the ition of 
the lecturers of the inburgh hool of 
Medicine for Women by the University of St. 
Andrews as ‘‘ specially appointed lecturers” to 
instruct women with a view to the St. Andrews 
medical degrees. Various difficulties and delays, 
however, have intervened, and the fruition of the 
hopes then entertained seems forbidden by a 
recent Ordinance (General No. 28) of the Univer- 
ay (Scotland) Commission, which provides that 
“the classes of University lecturers must be con- 
ducted at the seat of the University,” so that the 
recognition of Edinburgh or London lecturers in 
that capacity seems impossible. Under these cir- 
cumstances Dr. Sophia Jex Blake made an mt 
application to the University Court of Edinburgh 
to do what the University of St. Andrews was 
willing but apparently unable to do—viz, to 

the instruction given in our school as 
equivalent to that which was required for the 
degrees of M.B., C.M., in the university. 
+ * * 


Dr. Jex Blake has received an official repl 
granting this request, so that henoeforth 
students, on payment of the ordinary matricula- 
tion fee, and compliance with the usual re 

tions, will practically become students of the 
University, and will be able to go up for the 
University medical examinations, and to take 


their d in due course. Nothing can be 
conceived more satisfactory as a conclusion to the 


struggle for the medical education of women in 


Edinburgh, which has now extended over exactly 


a quarter of a century, and which has ended in 


concessions which, while avoiding the difficulties 


connected with intra-mural instruction, give to 
women the opportunity of a complete medical 
education in Edinburgh, and of access to the 
examinations and d 


culars of fees, scholarships, etc., to those women 
who may be personally interested in this matter. 
* * * 


The marriage of Miss Lucy Booth, of the 
Salvation Army, with Colonel Hellberg takes 
lace to-day at the Congress Hall, Clapton. 
Tmmodiataly after the ceremony, the bride and 
bridegroom will leave for India, the entire 
control of Salvation Army work in and around 
that country being in their hands. 
* * * 

Sir Savile Crossley has purchased at a cost of 
£3,000 and presented to the Eastern Counties 
Asylum at Uolchester, the house known as 
‘‘Oceanville,” Clacton-on-Sea, for use as a sea- 
side home for their patients. As it is the house 
where Mrs. Booth died, the Salvation Army were 
only induced to part with it in consideration of 
the good cause for which it would be utilised. 

* * * 


Miss Mary Brodrick, Ph.D., commences on 
Wednesday, the 17th inst., at Blackheath a course 
of lectures on Ancient Egypt, in which she will 
treat of the history, civilisation, art, language, 
and literature of old Egypt in a popular way ; 
concluding with an account of some of the 
results ot the excavations of the past thirty 
years. Some of the lectures will be illustrated by 
the aid of alantern. Miss Brodrick has done 
good service to the cause of Egyptian archeology 
by her lectures in London--at the British 
Museum and elsewhere—and in the country ; 
and to students of the subject by bringing out a 
revised and corrected edition of Brugsch Bey’s 
‘“‘ History of Egypt under the Pharaohs” in one 
volume, and a translation of Mariette’s valuable 
little ‘‘ Apergu.” 

* * 

Women and the Parish Councils Act.— 
During the last week four meetings for men 
and women were held at Hitchir, Royston 
(Herts), Basingbourne, and Guilden Morden 
(Cambs), to hear addresses upon the Parish Coun- 
cils Act. At Hitchin Mrs. Sheldon Amos and 
Mrs. E. O. Fordham addressed the mceting. At 
the three last named places Mrs. E. O. Fordham 
(president of the Women’s Liberal Association) 
occupied the chair, and explained the provisions 
of the Act and the duties and business of the 
parish meeting next December 4th. Mock nomi. 


nation forms were 
— the duties and responsibilities of women, 
and u 
Mr. Ernest Fordham, Mrs. Tillyard, and others 
addressed the meetings. 


- ow and West of Scotland Association for 
the 
in the Christian Institute, on the 9th inst., Mrs. 
Greenlees promding: 

p 


of the Edinburgh 
University. Dr. Jex Blake will furnish parti- 
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Gertrude Southall, Mr. Joseph Thomas, Miss 
Ada Thomas, Mr. Henry Davies saad clerk), 
Miss Summerville, Rev. F. N. Colborne, Rev. 
James Phillips, etc. 
* 


round, and at 
ire. Shelia Amba aaalt 


rged them to come forward as candidates. 
* # 


At one of the large general hospitals in 
London no less than 5,000 applications to enter 
the nursing training home attached to the insti- 
tution were received in the course of last year. 
This seems an enormous record for one hospital, 
but the same is true in degree of all the other 
general hospitals. At another institution, con- 
taining less than 150 beds, more than 800 appli- 
cations were received within two months of the 
present year. The result is, as might be expected, 
that the supply of eligible women as nurses so 
far exceeds the demand that there is usually a 
long delay before an applicant is called upon to 
fill a vavancy. Experience shows that few 
undertakings have within recent years proved 
so successful as a means for the employment of 
female energy as that of nursing. 

* * * 


The local councils of Industry and Labour of 
Belgium were summoned by royal decree to 
meet, September 23rd, to consider the expedi- 
ency of prohibiting the employment of women, 
young persons, and children, upon work exceed- 
ing their strength or endangering their lives, 
and of restricting it to a limited time and to 
special conditions in case of admittedly un- 
healthy work. 


* & 


The first annual business meeti: 


of the 
turn of Women to Local Boards was held 


Mrs. Campbell, of Tulli- 
chewan, was elec resident, ‘sn Mrs. Lindsay, 
Mrs. Parker Smith, Mrs. Beith, Rev. Professor 
Story, D.D., Rev. John Hunter, D.D., Bailie 
Dickson, and Bailie Bilsland vice-presidents. 
A Management Committee, consisting of 100 
members, was also elected, with Miss Burnett as 
treasurer, and James Orr, writer, as secretary. 
At the close of the meeting the committee met 
and made arrangements in view of the elections 
to be held in April next under the new Local 
Government Act. 
* * # 

A social meeting in connection with the South- 
west Manchester Women’s Liberal Association 
was held on the 11th inst., in the St. George’s 
Working Men’s Reform Club, City Road. Mrs. 
Jacob Bright presided, and took for the subject 
of her witness the new Local Government Act. 
She said that on the 4th of December in 7,000 
or 8,000 parishes in England and Wales the 
people would be called upon to elect parish 
councillors. The object of the Act was to allow 
the people in ony districts to manage their 
own affairs. It might be asked, had they not 
that power at present through their local boards, 
vestries, and the like? Her answer was, no. 
One reason was because they had not the ballot, 
and many of them were afraid to vote as they 
liked. Another reason was that the richer people 
had more votes than the poor people. Under the 
new Act only one vote would be allowed to each 
person and the ballot would be established. In 
a village not far from Manchester the villagers 
wantenl to have a ae for their children. 
The rich people, who had archery grounds and 

ounds for lawn tennis and every convenience 
for the amusement of their own children, were 
against the playground for the children of the 
poor, and the thing had to be given up, the 
tradespeople and others being afraid to ask for 
it lest it should injure them in their business. 
Under the new Act, such a state of things would 
hardly be possible. The villagers could put on 
the Council whom they pleased. No qualification 
was required, and if a playground was wanted 
there was no doubt they could get it. 

t * * 


What would be the position of women under 
the Act? In many ways it would be much 
improved. Almost every woman would be 
eligible for the position of parish councillor. It 
only required that she should be a parochial 
elector, or that she should have lived for twelve 
months in the parish. Another important point 
was that women would now be admitted to many 
offices to which they had not before been able to 
aspire. They might be chairmen of the parish 
councils; they might be overseers or assistant 
overseers; they might be medical officers of 
health ; they might be rate collectors ; and even 
these did not exhaust the list. A change had 
also been made in the position of the married 
woman. A married woman who had a separate 
qualification was no longer refused a vote. 

% * * 

A largely-attended meeting was held in the 
Temperance-hall, Haverfordwest, on Monday, 
for the purpose of inaugurating a Union of 
Women’s Liberal Associations in Pembrokeshire. 
In the morning at eleven a council meeting was 
held for the purpose of transacting the usual 
business of the Federation. Mrs. Wynford 
Philipps, of Lydstep, Manorbier, was elected 
president for the coming year, Miss Ada Thomas, 
Wilton House, Haverfordwest, Secretary, and 


* & & 


Uppingham School has been thrown into 
mourning by the sudden death of Mrs. Selwyn, 
the wife of the head master, which occurred on 
Sunday weck. The deceased lady, who was 
thirty-six years of age, was a grand-daughter of 
the late Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, and a sister of 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 

* * * 


The programme of the Thursday evening 
debates at the Pioneer includes several likely tu 
be of interest. Mrs. J. H. Hobson is, on Octo- 
ber 2hth, to open a discussion on the theme: 
‘¢ That the attitude towards men taken by some 
advanced women is calculated to injure their 
best interests.” No outsiders will be admitted 
on this occasion. Another interesting debate to 
be held at the club this autumn is one on 
‘¢Tdeal Women Pioneers,” when Mrs. Sarah 
Grand is to be in the chair. 

* * * 


Miss Tompkins, of Kentucky, an intelligent 
young woman, who has been acting as pur- 
chasing clerk for the United States Supreme 
Court, has been appointed assistant-marshal of 
the court, a position never before held by a 
woman. 

* & + 

At the Church Congress, Mrs. Creighton, wife 
of the Bishop of Peterborough, urged that a 
worthier idea of marriage and home life was 
needed among women. She warned parents 
and guardians against the extreme of never 
speaking of marriage to young people, or of 
doing nothing to give them opportunities for 
marriage. Young people of both sexes should 
be able freely and innocently to mix together 
for a space, so that they might judge who were 
suited to be companions for life. A girl, too, 
ought to know something of life before marriage, 
and to this end more confidence was needed 
between mother and daughter. If a mother 
checked her daughter’s questions she only drove 
her elsewhere. 

* * # 

This fine confession was made by a Japanese 
Christian not long ago: being a very moral 
man in his unchristian days, he says, * Ll used to 
get very angry when people treated me like other 
men, and intimated that [ could not be trusted, 
When [ began to read the New ‘Testament Iscon 
felt that LT was not very good, and us Tread 
farther, I got a pain in my chest, a very severe 


Mrs. Williams, Pembroke-Dock, treasurer. Lady | pain.” Not only Japanese converts but men 
Phillips, of Haverfordwest, was appointed vice- | and women who are Christian born and Christian 
president. In the evening a public meeting Wa8 | prod often get this severe pain as they read the 
held in the Temperance-hall. Lady Davies, words of stainless purity and searching truth 


president of the Women’s Liberal Association, 
occupied the chair, and there were also present 
on the platform Mr. Egerton Allen, M.P., and 
Mrs. Allen, Mrs. Wynford Philippa, Miss 


uttered by Him who spake as never man spake. 
It is the danger signal on the Christian pathway. 
If there is no pain, beware ! 
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THE COMING SCHOOL 
BOARD ELECTION. 


Tue election of the London School Board takes 
place on Thursday, November 22nd, and - it 
behoves every woman to take some part in this 
election. It is one of the few opportunities 
women have of voting; therefore the privilege 
should be used, and those who have not votes 
should help—if they care at all for the welfare 
of children—by canvassing and otherwise influ- 
encing those who have votes. 

The right to vote is vested in every occupier 
of a house, or part of a house, where the land- 
lord does not reside, even though he or she does 
not directly pay rates. The occupiers of tene- 
ment houses are thus included. 

The great cry for the forthcoming election is 
religion, For twenty years the article of the 
Code which has guided the teachers in religious 
teaching has run as follows :—“ In the schools 
provided by the Board the Bible shall be read, 
and there sball be given such explanations and 
such instructions therefrom in the principles of 
morality and religion as are suited to the capa- 
cities of the children ; provided always... .. no 
attempt be made in any schools to attach 
children to any particular denomination.” Con- 
sidering that people of all denominations have to 
pay the rates, and that children of all denomina- 
tions have to attend the schools, this seemed a 
fair clause, and in fact worked very successfully 
till the election of 1891 gave the Church party 
on the Board a large majority. Then there 
began the tinkering of the clause, the inserting 
of the word “Christian,” and the issuing of a 
circular to the teachers defining the Board's 
notion of the Christian religion. Be it stated, 
in all fairness, that this was not so much the 
work of the clergy on the Board as that of the 
laymen, most of the clergy holding that dogmatic 
religion is much better taught in the churches 
by competent ministers, and being quite satisfied 
with the Bible readings held in the schools. So 
much for the religious controversy now waxing 
so warm. The other main points before the 
electors are (1), the lack of schools in certain 
districts (2), the over-crowding and under- 
staffing in many schools, and (3), the lack of 
materials for thorough education. 

The districts where more accommodation is 
wanted are Chelsea, Finsbury, Greenwich, Hack- 
ney, and East Lambeth. Of the last district the 
Inspector has reported that there ought to be 
now four or five school buildings. In each of 
the districts mentioned there is a deficiency of 
over 4,000 school places. The enormous classes 
held in some of the schools make education a 
mere name; thus we constantly hear of 80, 90, 
and even 100 children in a class. Every woman 
of sense knows that teaching under such circum- 
stances is an impossibility, and that to lead such 
a group of children onward with any sort of con- 
sideration for individual bent cannot be done. 
It is cruel alike to teachers and children, and 
must be fraught with evil results to all. 


THE WICKET-GATE. 


The whole question of the London School 
Board election has been treated in a most 
picturesque fashion by Mr. Stead in the October 
number of the Review of Reviews, from which we 
quote the following extracts: One hundred and 
thirty thoueand of the inhabitants of this great 
city belong to families pigging together ina single 
room, enfeebled by disease, decimated by death, 
with no playground but the gutter. With all 
its defects and shortcomings the public school 
system of London constitutes the one redeeming 
feature in the hard and cheerless lot of the poor 
man’s child. 

Nor is it only in its blessed alleviation of the 


miseries and discomforts of their youth that the 
school offers the children of the London poor 


food to such a host. 
warmth. Yet over and over again, in division 
after division, the Board has been officially con- 
demned for not providing sufficient warmth. 
Heating apparatus costs money, and Board 
schools must be run on the cheap. So the 
children shiver in schoolrooms where the ther- 
mometer marks 40 and 45 degrees. 
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their chiefest boon. It is more important for its 


promise which it holds out of the permanent 
amelioration of his lot. 


the Pilgrim passes as he flees from the City of 
Destruction on his way to the Celestial City. 

The line of least resistance along which society 
must march to a better future lies through the 
People’s school. 

Hence it is that for the last three years every 
social reformer has looked with profound dis- 
satisfaction and dismay upon the policy which 
has prevailed at the School Board. For that 


policy has been in tone and in spirit exactly the 
reverse of what it ought to be. The Board 


Schools have been managed by an anti-School- 
Board majority. Everything lies in that fatal 


fact. 


HOW THE BOARD STARVES THE SCHOLARS. 
It is a cruel policy—an inhuman policy. Is 


there not starvation enough in the slums, that 
the Board must also introduce it into the 
school? As long ago as 1890, a special sub- 
committee of the School Board reported that of 
the 340,000 children then attending the Board 
Schools, 110,000, or one-third, had their fees 
remitted for poverty, 43,000 of whom are returned 
by the teachers as “ habitually attending school 
in want of food.” For 19,000 of these, voluntary 
effort in some form or another provided some 
sustenance; but 25,000 left school day by day, 
and every day, without a crust. We may assume 
that the same proportion still prevails, and 
that they number one child in every eight, 
or nearly fifty thousand in all, who attend the 
Board schools “ habitually in want of food.” For 
this vast army of hungry little ones education is 
practically impossible. You cannot teach to any 
purpose a starving child. How to supply the 
indispensable minimum of food to this miserable 
mass of suffering children was the problem of all 
others the most pressing which lay before the 
Board. But instead of solving it, or even trying 
to solve it, they have starved the schools as if to 
keep them in harmony with the starvation of the 
scholars, and have endeavoured to atone for 
neglecting the material needs of the children by 
discussing ad infinitum the mysterious doctrine 
of the nature of the Blessed Trinity ! 


The Board, we may be told, cannot supply 
But it might supply 


THE BOARD A STEPMOTHER. 
All this policy of the Stepmother is only pos- 


sible because the London elector has never 
adequately realised the actual facts, the hard 
and stern realities of the lives of the poor scholars. 
If it were possible but to confront every citizen 


with the spectacle of these “puny, pale-faced, 
scantily-fed and badly-shod, these small and 
feeble folk, sitting damp and chill on the school 
benches,” there would be no need for further 
argument or appeal. If the comfortable and 
well-fed citizen could but feel for one single day 
what each of the 50,000 scholars feel, who come 
to school habitually in want of food, it would 
not be with discussions of abstract theology that 
the time of the Board would be occupied. If we 
could but get the thin and pale-faced hungry 
child to the front, the stingy Stepmother would 
disappear, snowed under, to use an expressive 
American phrase, by the ballot papers of an in- 
dignant electorate. It is because the poor child 
is silent and unseen that he shivers in the school- 
room and starves in the street. If we could 
but make London hear to-day the cry of the 
hungered child as he shivers in the school, the 


The school is as the 
wicket-gate in Bunyan’s allegory through which 


little friend. 
left of his scholar lay beneath the coverlet of 
the little bed. The wan face was no paler in 
death than in life, but the smile was gone. 
as the teacher knelt by the bedside the hot 
passionate tears coursing down his cheeks, his 
whole heart seemed to choke in his throat, and 
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rule of the Stepmother would become impossible 
now and for evermore. 

It is a significant commentary on Board 
schools administered by anti-School Board men 
that in numberless cases the teachers provide 
dinners at their own expense for the scholars 
whom they see cowering foodless at dinner-time 
in the schoolroom or the playground. This 
assuredly is not a tax which ought to be thrown 
on the teacher. It is enough for him to teach ; 
he ought not to be required to feed his pupils. 

THE STORY OF LITTLE WATTIE. 

Take for instance the case of little Wattie, 

Little Wattie was a pale-faced, delicate little 
lad in one of the Board schools in the North- 
East Division. His father had been injured by 
one of the vestry dust-carts, his mother went 
out to work at the steam laundry. When 
Wattie left the house for school in the morning 
he could not return till evening, as there was 
no one at home. In winter time he asked, and 


obta ined leave of the teacher, to remain in the 


school at dinner-time. Winter came on. 
In their play the children broke a pane. 


To punish this offence they were forbidden 


to remain in school in future except at 


lesson time, and the homeless ones wandered 
dinnerless in the snow and slush until afternoon 
school began. Their case was similar to that of 
thousands, but it told heavily on little Wattie, 
whose clothes were thin and threadbare, and 
who had not enough to eat. Wattie fell ill, and 
one morning his teacher was told that he could 
not come that day, he was in the hospital. The 
cold which had struck him had developed into 
rheumatic fever. 
hospital, cheering up his little heart and caring 
for little Wattie, as his mother could not do, for 
the hours at the laundry were long. But no 
mothering could save the poor child from the 
consequences of insufficient food and exposure to 
the cold. He grew worse, and not even the 
weak smile with which he welcomed his teacher 
could hide the fact that for him there was no 
hope—perhaps, considering all things, it would 
be better to say no danger of recovery. 


His teacher visited him in the 


At last a day came when it was evident little 


Wattie was sinking fast. A message was sent to 
his mother at the laundry that she must come 
at once if she would see her boy again. 
applied for leave. 
very sorry, but work must be done, the laundry 
could not wait. 
her laundrying, and alone in the great hospital 
little Wattie died. 


She 
Her employer said he was 


So his mother went on with 


‘HEY ASKED FOR BREAD.” 
Shortly after his teacher hurried to see his 
It was too late. All that was 


And 


as he bent over the wasted form on which pain, 
disease and want had done their worst, he groaned 
aloud, “Oh, God! Ob, God!” but it was as much 
an imprecation as a prayer. Poor Wattie ! 
Wattie is at rest in his narrow grave. But 
there are a thousand little Watties toiling 
towards death along the dolorous way of priva- 
tion and disease, with no one to care for them, 
no one to help them, no one to love them, but 
their teacher. And their teachers do it—do it 
with pitying heart and with the enthusiasm of 
loving humanity. And in the midst of this 
divine service the Board, which should have been 
their stimulus and their stay, has nothing better 
to do further than to pile up burdens which are 
grievous to be borne, and when they ask for 
relief they are given a circular containing Mr. 


1 Riley’s definition of the threefold nature of 


Almighty God! 
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By Annie E. Houpswortu. 


A GIRL'S LIFE. 
THE JOURNAL OF EMILY SHORE. 

A ure whose light was blown out half a century 
ago, and whose whole span did not complete 
twenty years; a girl’s life, which budded, 
blossomed, and faded in the close shade of a 
quiet English country home; here, it may be 
said, are scarcely materials of interest for the 
present generation. Thus begins the introduc- 
tion to the picture of a fair and beautiful life, as 
wonderful a self-revelation as Marie Bashkirtseff 
gave to the world in her journal. Thus the 
introduction begins; but we are not left to 
suppose that such a life has no interest for the 
present generation. It is with a sense of utter- 
most relief that we turn from the passionate 
hurrying life of to-day, the river in its onward 
rush, to the life of Emily Shore, the still pool in 
the quiet valley where the blue heavens slept in 
the noontide and the stars flashed and sparkled 
at midnight. It is with a hush of surprised 
delight that we look from the strenuous girls of 
the present back to this gentle daughter of the 
past in whom intellect and culture found full 
yet tender and radiant expression. 


RESEMBLANCE AND CONTRAST. 


Between Emily Shore and Marie Bashkirtseff 
there is a resemblance, the more striking for the 
dissimilarity between them. Both were pre- 
cocious children, living a thought-life that found 
expression in journals ; both had intensely vivid 
personulities, sheltered in homes of culture and 
refinement. Both died before life had well 
begun, and of the same disease, There the 
parallel ends. The yearning for self-expression, 
so strong in both natures, in Marie Bashkirtseff 
took the form of morbid introspection ; in Emily 
Shore that of healthy outward imagination. 
She was not herself the figure of supreme interest 
in her world; she was only the medium by 
which the interest of the universe was presented 
to herself. We miss in her the almost lurid 
cclouring of the Russian girl—the vivid impres- 
sionism, the crude passionateness. Emily Shore 
was delicate, exquisite, dainty as finest porcelain, 
rare in most maidenly maidenhood. 


A HAPPY SCHOOLROOM. 


The half century which has elapsed since this 
record was closed adds something not only to 
the impression of definiteness and uniqueness 
left by its truthful disclosures, but to its general 
present value. A voice speaking to us in such 
distinct and living tones across so wide a gulf is 
a witness in some degree of that change in feel- 
ing and point of view which on a large scale 
makes up the history of thought. In one not 
unimportant particular it affords some matter 
for comparison with the present day, some 
possible bearing on certain educational problems 
which we are now busy in trying to solve. 
Emily Shore went to no high school, no college, 
no lectures; no examination, and competed 
with no rivals ; her teaching was that of Nature 
and of Love. Her-education had two character- 
istics, it allowed her own individuality, with all 
its tastes and tendencies, freely to expand, and 
it was an education of pure and good home 
influences... . . But much, very much, was 
done by herself. She made her whole existence 
a happy schoolroom. Besides her father’s lessons, 
so eagerly assimilated and followed out, she had 
two worlds in which she was her own sole 
teacher—the world of Nature and the world of 
Imagination. 


THE FIRST ENTRY. 

The journal of Emily Shore is in twelve 
octavo volumes, beginning July 5th, 1831, when 
she was eleven and a half years old, and ending 
June 24th, 1839, a fortnight before her death. 
We extract the following from the first entry : 
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Our family consists of papa, mamma, and five 
children. Papa is curate during part of the year 
for Mr. Cust, rector of Cockayne Hatley, a little 
village two miles and a half from us. We live 
at Potton, a little market town on the confines 
of Bedfordshire and Cambridgeshire. . . . The 
principal persons in Potton, besides papa and 
Mr. Whittingham, the vicar, are Mr. Keal and 
Mr. Moor, surgeons; Mr. Youd, a wool mer- 
chant, and Mr.: Smith, a rich farmer. Potton 
contains no less than thirteen public-houses, 
besides beer-shops. There is a market every 
Saturday, a statute and horse fair once a year, 
and occasionally a show of wild beasts. 

Here, in a few words, the child has sketched 
for us the whole picture—the stagnant village 
life, its wild beast show and annual fair; Mr. 
Smith, the farmer, Mr. Youd, the wool merchant, 
Messrs. Keal and Moor, surgeons. We see them 
all, understanding the provincial atmosphere in 
which Emily’s life was to develop. She does 
not mention the wives of these “ principal per- 
sons.” In the days of which she writes Mrs. 
Smith, Mrs. Moor, and the others were not in- 
dividuals apart from their husbands. Into this 
village life breaks a journey to London, which is 
described in detail by the little girl. She visits 
St. Paul’s, which she “admires extremely,” 
though she considers Sir James Thornhill’s 
paintings in the dome “very ill done.” She 
chronicles everything in this wonderful journal, 
from a visit to the seaside to the arrival of a 
new pupil; and we wonder what Mr. Charles 
Howard would have thought had he known that 
his tutor’s little daughter had described him for 
posterity in her diary. 

PEN SKETCHES. 

October 31st. Another pupil arrived last 
night. Mr. Charles Howard, the fifth son of 
the Earl of Carlisle. He is a tall, fine young 
man, and I like him a good deal from what I 
have since seen of him. I believe he is clever, 
and he is certainly very fond of books, especially 
of poetry. But his ruling passion is a love of 
politics, even from the time when he was quite 
a child. He is a great Whig, Foxite, and 
Reformer, and always reads the debates in 
Parliament. The newspaper is his inseparable 
companion wherever he goes and whatever he 
does, even at meals ; indeed, he is so employed 
with it at breakfast that Mr. Gower (who is his 
cousin) is often obliged to give him a little kick 
under the table to remind him that he must eat 
his breakfast. 

We can imagine the big-eyed child at table 
taking notes of Mr. Howard's politics; and that 
little kick under the table that was destined to 
become historical. And here is Emily (not yet 
twelve) in the character of art critic : 

Morland particularly excels in figures, espe- 
cially in children, but most of all in pigs, which 
animals he was very fond of, and used to make 
pets of them . . . . Morland rather fails in his 
trees ; and the shading of his barns and sheds is 
sometimes a large, unmeaningless mass of heavy 
strokes. 

If it were not for that ‘“ unmeaningless” it 
would be difficult to find the child in such a 
criticism. But Emily was childlike enough on 
occasions, and she spares a full page of her diary 
to chronicle the adventures of a “little wooden 
ship worth sixpence, or properly nothing at all,” 
while a few pages later she dwells with loving 
detail on the construction of the pasteboard model 
of a steam packet; or describes with utmost 
gravity the writing of{a history of the Jews by 
herself, with “a cover of fine blue pasteboard, 
glued on and decorated with several patterns.” 

A LITTLE TORY. 

At twelve years of age she reads Spenser, 
with whom she was much delighted; but she 
spares time to tease Mr. Howard, who had 
annoyed her sister Arabella by speaking dis- 
paragingly of a book. 

This put Arabella into a direful rage, but she 


hearing these offensive sounds, but she pursued 
him, exclaiming, ‘“‘No Reform! no Heform ! 
Down with Grey ! hang Brougham!” To com- 
plete his anger I presented him, that same even- 
ing with some verses which I had written = 
Reform, and which provoked him extremely. 

She is evidently an ardent politician and a 
Tory to boot, for a few months later she 
writes :— 

All the mob of Potton made a great riot to 
celebrate the passing of the Reform Bill, and 
paraded the town with the most hideous yells, 
accompanying a triumphal car in the shape of a 
waggon covered with Ih boughs and bearing 
flags .... Ido not suppose Extigay tt them 
understood what they were so noisy about. 


“TAKING NOTES.” 


It is impossible to do justice to the charm of 
the Journal. The child’s development is seen on 
every page. She is a keen student of natural 
history, and the caterpillars, and flowers, the 
hornets, rats, and bees are all elements in her 
education. Nothing escapes her; and sitting 
mute at table she listens to the conversation of 
her father’s guests, and records it again with 
remarkable accuracy, laying particular stress 
upon any interesting anecdote or humorous 
story. She tells the following story about 
Princess Charlotte, the daughter of George IV : 

One day her preceptor entered the room and 
found her reviling and abusing one of her 
attendant ladies, in high wrath. He gave her a 
lecture, and moreover presented her with a book 
on the subject which he charged her to read. A 
few days after he caught her in a still greater 
fury, and using still worse language. So he 
said, ‘‘I am very sorry to find your Royal 
Highness thus. Your Royal Highness has not 
read the book I gave you.” 

“You lie, my lord; I both read it and 
attended to it, otherwise I should have scratched 
her eyes out.” 

It is delightful to follow the little girl into the 
fields and the lanes, to hear her discourse on 
bird, and flower, and insect. She knows them 
all—their habits, homes, manner of life. Such 
knowledge would be remarkable in anyone; in a 
child of her years it is simply marvellous. Her 
life passes on, uneventful enough, but yet full of 
movement and action as chronicled by herself, 
and in no way wanting in interest and chaim, 
She is studying, teaching, writing a novel, 
making scientific observations, travelling, in 
imagination, all over Europe. It is a very full 
life, complete in its simplicity, dignified in its 
culture and contentment. In her eighteenth 
year she records the beginning of the illness 
which was to cut it short. 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE, 


March 7th, Monday. 1 have been confined to 
the house, and partly to my bed, by a cough -a 
thing which I have not for many years had, ex- 
cept before my last fever, so that, unless T get 
out very soon, I am afraid I shall miss the first 
singing birds ofpassage. I see from the windows 
that several crocuses are in blow. I am likely 
to miss the first violets, and primroses also. 

Alas! she was destined to miss much more 
than that. 

June 29th. I get stronger, but my cough 
gives way very slowly, and my pulse continucs 
high and strong. There is certainly danger of 
my lungs becoming affected, but we trust that, if 
it please God, the sea will restore me to health, 
and remove the possibility of consumption. I 
know, however, that I must prepare myself for 
the worst, and I am fully aware of papa’s and 
mamma's anxiety about me. 

How beautiful is this quiet resignation! 
How different from the heartbreak and revolt 
with which Marie Bashkirtseff received the first 
dread of the fate awaiting her. ‘“ My lungs are 
by no means at present diseased,” Emily Shore 
writes, “but there is the greatest danger of it 
immediately retaliated by deprecating Reform unless extreme care be taken of me. This was 


and denouncing the newspapers as only vehicles much more than I had dared to hope, and 
of deception. Mr. H. instantly flew away from | I thanked God for it... . 
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The following winter was spent in Devonshire, 
and the journal is full of chatty, bright accounts 
of people and places. There is no morbid 
dwelling on symptoms or ill health ; indeed, there 
is scarcely an allusion to her delicacy. 


A LOVE STORY. 


Some of the natural feelings of her age were 
now unfolded in her; she was no longer the 
student and the observer; she enjoyed the 

i and some of the lively amusements of 
the girls and young women around her. At the 
same time, we find—for the first time in her life 
—ooccasional tendencies to deep sadness. Two 
features of her character were at this time 
strongly developed ; an ardent piety and a turn 
for passionate friendship. Neither of them 
tended much to her happiness. Her piety was 
self-rep: for she could not satisfy the 
claims which the severe creed she believed in 
made on her; and her friendships were too 
devoted and absorbing for the peace of a mind 
linked with so weak a frame. 

During this time there sprang up one special 

uaintance in which her part was maintained 
with such a pure and quiet simplicity as made it 
a a scarcely to disturb the peaceful balance 
of her being. Yet one almost shrinks from re- 
calling even the pretty incidents of this innocent 
love story, buried as they are under the ashes of 

ears and the earth in which the actors have 

ng reposed. Indeed, over all things like these 
the intense maiden modesty of her nature kept 
a seal; her heart was a shrine whose veil was 
never, or but a corner of it, lifted. What she 
had to reveal was told only to her mother in a 
few slight words on her death-bed. 

Nov. 22nd, Thursday. I do not think I shall live 
to return to England. My cough seems fixed to 
my lungs. 

This entry records Emily’s sudden departure 
for Madeira in the autumn of 1838. The 
prophecy was all too true. On the fourth of 
April, ’39, she broke a blood vessel, and after long 
pain and deathly weakness she died, July 7, and 
was laid to rest under the cypresses and orange- 
trees of the strangers’ burial ground at 
Funchal. 

The last entries in her journal bear date 
April 1, June 24, ’39—and close a volume which 
is indeed a human document—the story of a 
pure and perfect girlhood. 


FROM THE VALLEY OF DEATH. 


‘I had a delightful quiet talk with dear Miss 
F., perhaps the last morning I shall spend with 
her. We conversed on the pain of looking back 
on past happiness; and though I have so often 
observed it before, 1 was more and more struck 
by the entire devotedness of Miss F.'s confidence 
in our heavenly Father; by her meek and 
patient submission to His will even under the 
heaviest afflictions ; the certainty she entertains 
that all things, whether joy or sorrow, are for 
our good, so that though she says she dares not 
look back often to the days before her troubles 
began, the contrast is so painful, yet she never 
even wishes anything otherwise. ‘his is a state 
of mind most beautiful; would that I could 
attain to something like it! Nothing makes me 
feel my own defects more painfully than seeing 
these bright features in the character of another. 

May 18th. On the 4th of April I broke a blood- 
vessel, and am now dying of consumption, in 
great suffering, and may not live many weeks. 
God be merciful to me a sinner. God be praised 
for giving me such excellent parents. They are 
more than any wishes could desire, or than any 
words can sufficiently praise. Their presence is 
like sunshine to my illness. 

May 2nd. Ihave suffered much with lying 
long, and have just been put on our hydrostatic 
bed. Relief wonderful. I linger on in the same 
way and do not yet sink. Alas, I can never see 
Richard again ! 

May 27th. I feel weaker every morning and I 
suppose I am beginning to sink ; still at times I 
can take up my pen. 

There was one more entry, a fortnight before 
her release, and the last words are written in a 
tremulous, yet quite legible, hand. And so ends 
“The Journal of Emily Shore.” 
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THE WIFE’S SUBIISSION. 


BY KATE C. BUSHNELL, M.D. 
PART IV. 


Now as to the meaning of this passage of 
scripture as a whole (Eph. v. 21 to 33). Io 
verse 2] all are exhorted to submit themselves 
one to another ; then wives who have husbands 
disposed to govern them are exhorted to submit 
in the spirit and within the limits of the phrase 
“as unto the Lord,” that is, because the Lord 
says, “resist not evil,” not because the husband 
takes the place of the Lord in her heart in 
Christian marriage; but he literally does in 
heathen marriage (2 Thess. ii. 4). It was need- 
less for Paul to have added “husbands, 
submit yourselves to your wives,” heathen 
wives do not make their husbands their 
slaves; Paul is addressing men and women 
recently converted from heathenism. Then 
follows the statement that Christ is the 
Saviour of the Church, and this figure of Christ’s 
relation to the Church is used to illustrate a pro- 
found and painful fact, namely, the husband is 
the saviour of the wife’s body (verse 23). Every 
Christian woman knows how true this is. For 
the wife cannot—simply cannot—work out the 
redemption of her own body from the degrada- 
tion of sin unless her husband will it. Yet the 
end of Christian living is to present not only the 
soul but the body without spot or wrinkle or any 
such thing (verse 27) to Christ. Now, unless the 
husband will subdue his own flesh (1 Cor. ix. 27), 
the wife is dragged down by his lawlessness, and 
however pure her spirit may be and sinless in the 
sight of God, bodily degradation remains; she 
cannot keep the admonition of Paul (Rom. 
(vi. 13), for sin in her husband continues to have 
dominion over her. The husband is thus most 
literally the saviour of her body—not of her 
immortal nature. 

Verse 24 reads in the English, “ Let the wives 
be subject to their own husbands ;” but all the 
words that put an imperative force into the pass- 
age are supplied by the English translators,and are 
put in italics to indicate that fact. Now, if a 
portion of Scripture makes perfect sense without 
the insertion of words by a translator, certainly 
no one isin duty bound to accept the added 
words which alter the sense, unless convinced 
that the thought in the mind of the translator is 
more in accord with the teaching of the gospel 
and what was really meant. Now, leaving out 
what has been supplied in the English, and trans- 
lating the original, we have, “ But as the Church 
is subject to Christ, thus also aro the wives to 
their husbands in everything,” 7.¢, in everything 
that relates to the saving of the body (verse 23.) 

The passage read thus simply implies a self- 
evident truth to those whom he addressed, 2.¢., 
heathen law and custom makes woman the 
absolute property of her husband or other male 
relations, so that it is as impossible for a married 
woman to raise her own body out of degradation 
without the husband’s co-operation, as it is for 
the Church to raise itself without Christ’s help. 
Therefore, I do not hesitate to say that I prefer 
the teaching of the passage as it stands in the 
original to the teaching of the English trans- 
lators. Now as to verse 33. In the last clause, 
“ and the wife see that she reverence her husband,” 
a word is again supplied by the English trans- 
lators to give it the force of an imperative, when 
the sense is complete without the addition. 
Dropping out the supplied word we read in per- 
fectly simple Greek without the supply of a 
missing link, ‘‘ Nevertheless let every one of you 
in particular so ‘ove his wife even as himself, and 
so that the wife may reverence her husband.” 
When a man so loves his wife as himself, it 
makes reverence on her part easily attainable, and 
T believe this is the thought Paul wishes to 
express: reverence is the resultant of such love. 


Oct. 18, 1894: 


But the assumption of authority tends to pro- 
voke strife and resentment on the part of the 
subjected one of an equal pair, and strife and 
resentment destroy reverence. The degradation 
of a pure wife’s body tends to provoke disgust 
on her part. But if a husband will love his wife 
as himself, and nourish and cherish her health 
and freedom from physical ills, as of as much 
consequence as his own health and physical com- 
fort, the wife of such a husband will find 
reverence for him to be spontaneous in growth, 

Dr. Abbott says: “No woman should marry 
unless she can reverence as well as love her 
husband.” As well say no woman can be a 
missionary unless she can talk Chinese before she 
learns it. No wife can possibly tell whether sho 
can reverence her husband until after she has 
married him—until she is his wife. To reverence 
him asa lover is one thing, to reverence him as 
a husband depends to a large degree upon his 
conduct towards her, not before, but after 
marriage. 

Is it not indicative of the natural dignity of 
both sexes and their essential equality to note 
that in this day and age the very ones who are 
most zealous for that interpretation of divine 
law which finds a “ final authority ” in the male, 
likewise are most forward to have all know that 
in their own conduct towards their wives they 
personally disregard the law. Not so does the 
zeal of the righteous run when speaking of other 
divine law. Imagine o man saying, “ Divine law 
gives me the divine right to manage my horse, for 
I have dominion over all nature ; but I wish you 
to know I never exercise this right, but my horse 
has, given by myself, the right to manage him- 
self.” Is there any virtue in man not doing 
what God puts into his hands to doP Why will 
then the most arbitrary man boast of the virtue 
of not ruling his wife? Why will the woman 
who most strongly supports the theory of the 
subjection of women most strongly protest that 
her husband disregards that theory? Simply 
because, after all, all Christendom knows its 
Founder said, “It shall not be so among you.” 


LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES KE. WILLARD. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
AIMS AND METHODS OF THE W.C.T.U. 


“No sectarianism in religion,” “no sectional- 
ism in politics,” “no sex in citizenship ”—these 
are the battle cries of this relentless but peaceful 
warfare, We believe that woman will bless and 
brighten every place she enters, and that she 
will enter every place on the round earth. We 
believe in prohibition by law, prohibition by 
politics, and prohibition by woman’s ballot. 
After ten years’ experience, the women of the 
crusade became convinced that until the people 
of this country divide at the ballot-box on the 
foregoing issue, America can never be nationally 
delivered from the dram-shop. They therefore 
publicly announced their devotion to the Prohi- 
bition party, and promised to lend it their influ- 
ence and prayers, which, with the exception of a 
very small minority, they have since most 
sedulously done. Since then they have not 
ceased beseeching voters to cast ther ballots first 
of all to help elect an issue, rather than a man. 
For this they have been vilified as if it were & 
crime; but they have gone on their way, kindly 
as sunshine, steadfast as gravitation, and per- 
sistent as a hero's faith. While their enemy 
has brewed beer, they have brewed public 
opinion ; while he distilled whisky, they distilled 
sentiment ; while he rectified spirits, they recti- 
fied the spirit that is in man. They have had 
good words of cheer alike for North and South, 
for Catholic and Protestant, for home and 
foreign born, for white and black, but only words 
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of criticism for the liquor traffic and the parties 
that it dominates as its servants and allies. 

While the specific aims of the white ribbon 
women everywhere are directed against the 
manufacture, sale, and use of alcoholic bever- 
ages, it is sufficiently apparent that the indirect 
line of their progress is, perhaps, equally rapid, 
and involves social, governmental, and ecclesi- 
astical equality between women and men. By 
this is meant such financial independence on the 
part of women as will enable them to hold men 
to the same high standards of personal purity in 
the habitudes of life as they have required of 
women, such a participation in the affairs of 
Government as shall renovate politics and make 
home questions the paramount issue of the State, 
and such equality in all church relations as shall 
fulfil the Gospel declaration, “ There is neither 
male or female, but ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 

The cultivation of specialties and the develop- 
ment of esprit de corps among women, all 
predict the day when, through this mighty con- 
serving force of motherhood introduced into 
every department of human activity, the com- 
monweal shall be the individual care; war shall 
rank among the lost arts ; nationality shall mean 
what Edward Bellamy’s wonderful book, entitled 
“Looking Backward,” sets before us as the ful- 
filment of man’s highest earthly dream, and 
brotherhood shall become the talismanic word 
and realised estate of all humanity. 

In concluding this portion of my articles, I 
cannot better express my view of what we have 
been and what we may be, than by the following 
quotation from my address before the Women’s 
Congress, at its meeting in Des Moines, Iowa, 
1885 : 

Nothing has helped us more than the entire 
freedom of our socicty from the influence or dic- 
tation of capttalists, politicians, or corporations 
of any sort whatever. This cannot be too strongly 
emphasised as one of the best elements of power. 
Indeed, it may be truly said that this vast and 
systematic work has been in nowise guided, 
moulded, or controlled by men. It has not even 
occurred to them to offer advice until within a 
year ! and to accept advice has never occurred 
to us, and I hope never will. While a great 
many noble men are “ honorary members,” and 
in one or two sporadic instances men have acted 
temporarily as presidents of local unions at the 
South, I am confident our grand constituenc 
of temperence brothers rejoice almost as muc 
as we do in the fact that we women have from 
the beginning gone our own gait and acted 
according to our own sweet will. They would 
bear witness, I am sure, to the fact that we have 
never done this flippantly or in a spirit of 
bravado, but with great seriousness, asking the 
help of God. I can say, personally, what I 
believe our leaders would also state as their 
experience, that so strongly do good men seem 
to be impressed that the call coming to Christian 
women in the Crusade was of God, and not of 
man, that in the eleven years of my almost 
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uninterrupted connection with the National | 
W.C.T.U., I have hardly received a_ letter | 
of advice or a verbal exhortation from minister 

or layman, and I would mildly but firmly say 

that I have not sought their counsel. The 

hierarchies of the land will be ransacked in vain 

for the letter-heads of the W.C.T.U. We have 

sought, it is true, the help of almost every 

influential society in the nation, both religious 

and secular; we have realised how greatly this 

help was needed by us, and grandly i it been 

accorded, but what we asked for was an endorse- 

ment of plans already made and work alread; 
done. Thus may we always be a society ‘‘ of the 
women, by the women,” but for humanity. 

The freedom from red-tape and the keeping out 
of ruts is another element of oe © prac- 
tise a certain amount of parliamentary usage, 
and omer gd urge the study of it as a part of the 
routine of local unions. We have good, strong 
“ constitutions,” and by-laws to match ; blanks 
for reports, rolls for membership, pledges in 
various styles of art, badges, ribbons, and 
banners, and hand-books of our work are all to 
be had at ‘‘ national headquarters,” but we will 
not come under a yoke of bondage to the 
paraphernalia of the movement. We are always 
moving on. “Time cannot dull nor custom 
stale our infinite variety.” We are exceedingly 
apt to break out in a new phase. Here we Io 
off an old department and there we add two new 
ones. Our “new departures ” are frequent and 
oftentimes most unexpected. Indeed, we 
exhibit the characteristics of an army on the 
march, rather than an army in camp or hospital. 

The marked esprit de corps is to be included 
among the secrets of success. The W.C.T.U. 
has invented a phrase to express this, and it is 
‘‘comradeship among women.” So generous 
and so cherished has this comradeship become, 
that ours is often called a ‘‘ Mutual Admiration 
Society.” We believe in each other, and have 
plenty of emulation without envy. Sometimes 
a state or an individual says to another, “The 
laurels of Miltiades will not suffer me to sleep,” 
but there is no staying awake to belittle success ; 
we do not detract from any worker's rightful 
meed of praise. So much for the “hidings of 
power” in the W.C.T.U. 


The Bishop of Peterborough has accepted an 
invitation from Mr. Woolrych Perowne to lecture 
to the members of his Educational Tours to 
Rome and Palestine next spring. The subject 
of the lectures will be ‘Rome of the Renais- 
sance” and ‘‘The Influence of the Popes on 
Roman Architecture.” Bishop Creighton, 
formerly Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Cambridge, and 
editor of the English Historical Review,{is\peculi- 
arly qualified to deal with such questions. 
Lectures will also be given by Mr. Oscar Brown- 
ing, Canon Evans, and Professor Lanciani in 
Rome, and Mr. Bliss and other archwologists in 
Palestine. Any who wish to join should write 
to Mr. T. H. Bishop, Secretary, 5, Endsleigh 
Gardens, London, N.W. 
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NOW READY. 
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(EDITED BY GEORGE NEWNES), 


Containing — 

PORTRAITS OF QUEEN YICTORIA WHEN A CHILD. 
INustrations from Engravings lent by Her Majesty. 
SCINDIA, MAHARAJAH OF GWALIOR. Illustrated Inter- 

view. By Raymond Blathwayt. 
THE PIGEONS OF LONDON. By Harry How. 


Y | THE HANDWRITING OF THOMAS CARLYLE. By J. Holt 


Schooling. 
THE DOGS OF CELEBRITIES. 
THE TRIUMPH OF LOYE. By L. A. Atherley-Jones, M.P. 
SNAP-sSHOTS ON A YACHT. 
A HORRIBLE FRIGHT. By Mrs. L. T. Meade. 
TREASURE BEACH. By R. Roberteon, F.S.A. Soot. 
PILOTS.—I. By Alfred T. Story. 
FATMA. From the German of Wilhelm Hanf. 
GIANTS AND DWARFS.—II. 
THE TREASURE. From the French of Georges Beaume. 
PORTRAITS OF CELEBRITIES AT DIFFERENT TIMES 
OF THEIR LIVES. Miss Janotha, The Duke of Rut- 
land, The Bishop of Bedford, Mr. Frederick Villiers, 
112 Pages, with 142 Illustrations. 
Price 6d. Post Free 9a. 


NOW READY. 


THE PICTURE MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER. 
Containing— 


S&S Beautiful Reproductions of Mr. 
Robinson’s Famous Photographe. 


33 Portraits of Heroes of the Victoria Crosse, 
and upwards of 150 other Pictures. 


Price 6d. Post Free 8d, 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., LONDON, W.C, 


WOMEN GUARDIANS. 


A meeTINa of the members of the Norwich 
Women’s Liberal Association waa held in the 
Old Meeting-house Schoolroom, Colegate-street, 
on Monday evening to consider the position of 
the Board of Guardians under the new Local 
Government Act, and to support the candidature 
of Mesdames Mitchell and Ruymp, the two 
ladies who have consented to come forward in 
the Liberal interest at the next election. Miss 
Page presided, and among those present were 
Mrs. Mottram, Mrs. Mitchell, Mrs. Thompson, 
Miss May Reeve, Miss Dixon, and Councillors 
L. J. Tillett, A. M. Stevens, and Loveday. The 
proceedings took the form of readings, musical 
selections, recitations, etc., interspersed with 
brief addresses by Miss Page and Councillors 
Stevens, Tillett, and Loveday. 


——— 
Oh life, oh death, oh world, oh time, 
Oh grave where all things flow, 
*Tis yours to make our lot sublime 
With your great weight of woe.—- Trench. 


MELLINS 
FOOD BISCUITS. 


DIGESTIVE. 
NOURISHING. 
| SUSTAINING. | 


| 


‘4 |For Children after Weaning, 
| the Aged, Dyspeptic, and for all | 


. ! 
| Price 2'- per Tin. 


—S 


Correspondence. 
The Editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Will co: ndents kindly write on one side 
of the paper only ? 


SANITATION IN WAITING ROOMS. 
To the Editors of Tas Woman’s Stent. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


be the means of altering what at present is a 
great drawback to our cause, namely, the want 
of better and cleaner temperance hotels. Two 
years ago my husband and I booked a room at 
‘a well-advertised temperance hotel in the north, 
but on arriving there, we found the bedroom and 
bed-clothes prepared for us so en dirty, and the 
smell and general ap ce of the 80 
uninviting, that we felt we could not stay, and so 
house) 


had to go to another hotel (a lice 


Mespames,—Can you or any of your readers | where we were very comfortable. To-morrow 


inform me if railway stations come under the 
supervision of the Sanitary inspector ? Seeir g 


that 


there is a reform badly needed in tle | 114 this time we have not book 


we are going for a week’s trip to a large town in 
the north and will again try a temperance house, 
our room, as 


sanitary arrangements of the ladies’ waiting rooms | ¥5 shall first view the place before deciding to 


at many stations, I am anxious to know if com- 


stay. We do not wish to patronise licensed 


ser is permitted on behalf of the public | ,ouses when we can avoid it, and can very well 


ealth. If not, why not? But if so, 


inspectors? I have lately been travelling about | our du 
in North | found. 


the East end of London, and also 
Wales, and at ni of the particular stations I do 
not think the railway company would be at all 
out of pocket by providing thoroughly clean and 
decent accommodation under the supervision of 
an attendant, by making a set charge to each 
person of one penny. use some stations 
are not quite so busy as others, or 80 large, is 
surely no reason why they should be exempt 
from decent sanitary provision? Would not 
such places be suitable premises for a woman 
sanitary i r to visit. In the preparations 
for the new regime under the Parish and District 
Councils Act, I hope women electors and women 
candidates will bear in mind these smaller but 
very important sanitary matters of home and 
public affairs alike, and aim at carrying out the 
wise teaching and plan of reformation given by 
Miss Nightingale at the Leeds Conference of 
Women Workers last year. SaNITAs, 


TEMPERANCE HOTELS. 
’ Mespames,—My feelings upon this subject so 
exactly coincide with the letter in a recent 
Woman's Stcnat that I think if everyone,will 
give their experience, it may be useful in supply- 
ing a great need to the Temperance party, and 


where are the | 3; : hii - 
Sanitary or (more commonly called) nuisance —: with luxuries ; but inasmuch as clean- 


ess is our first requirement, I consider it is 
ty to expose the want of it wherever it is 
As total abstinence is much on the 
increase, surely temperance hotel proprietors 
ought to try and keep pace with the times and 
not offer such wretched accommodation to people 
as they do now in many places. I for one shall 
feel very grateful if this matter be brought before 
the public and the subject well ventilated, for 
until that be done I am afraid we must not 
expect much improvement.—Y ours truly, 
Fanny (. BRIGHTEN. 


‘ TEMPERANCE MUSIC HALLS. 

MespaMEs,—May I be allowed a word of com- 
ment on a letter by ‘“‘ A Lover of Good Music” 
in arecent number? The writer proposes ‘‘ the 
formation of a company for opening temperance 
music halls, places where no strong drink or 
smoking will allowed, where the entertain- 
ment will be refined and ennobling, but not 
goody-goody. . . We ought to have within 
two years’ time ascore of such halls in London.” 

The above programme is very nearly that of 
the Coffee Music Halls Company (Limited), 
founded in 1880, and wound up by consent in 
1885—a financial failure, but a moral success, in- 
asmuch as it began a work which has survived 
it at the Royal Victoria Hall, Waterloo Road. 


ee 


Oct. 18, 1894, 


Smoking has never been prohibited there, but 
we have aimed at gradually raising the standard 
of entertainment, with what success the writer of 
the above letter may judge if he (or she) will 
visit the hall on any Saturday in the year; on 
any Tuesday between September and May for a 
popular lantern lecture ; or onany Thursday be- 
tween October and May for a good ballad 
concert; or Friday, our temperance night. 

Our experience has been costly. We shall ba 
glad if any who are interested in similar work 
can profit by it.— Very faithfully yours, 

Emma Cons, Hon. Secretary. 


OPEN DOORS. 
MespaMgs,—In your issue a few weeks ago 
ke expressed a wish that the Metropolitan 
olice could have a list of “ open doors” all over 
the city, so that any woman or girl, finding her- 
self belated in London, might enquire from an 
Sh aagl and learn where such shelter might 


I remember a few years ago a case of suicide 
of a governess out of work, and without home, 
and the London papers stated distinctly in 
referring to the matter that had the homeless 
girl enquired of any policeman he would have 
told her of shelter for the night. I should like 
to know from those living in London how this 
is, —Yours, M. A. Lancaster. 


WANTED. 

MespamEs,—I should be obliged if any of 
your readers could tell me where I could obtain 
a copy of the report of the committee appointed 
by the British Medical Association, to ascertain 
the average age attained by the different 
categories of drinkers. In an article of one of 
our local papers, copied from The Revue Scien- . 
tifique and London Daily Telegraph, the following 
statements drawn from the report were given : 
1. Total Abstainers, 51 years 22 days ; 2. Habi- 
tually temperate drinkers, 63 years 13 days ; 3. 
Careless drinkers, 59 years 67 days; 4. Free 
drinkers, 57 years 59 days ; 5. Decidedly intem- 
perate drinkers, 53 years 3 days.—Yours truly, 

Pansy. 


TOWER TEA. 


5 HIGHEST AWARDS—LONDON & PARIS. 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Sold by Agents everywhe 
-) 


The Great Tower Street Tea Company, Limited, 5, Jewry 
CURE FOR INDIGESTION. 


BISCUI 


Sold only in Packets, each bearing both the 
Registered Trade Mark and the Signature, 


THE MOST DELICIOUS & ECONOMICAL TEA 


re at 2/8, 2/6, 2/4, 2/-, 1/10, 1/8, 1/7, 1/6, 1/4, 1/2 per Ib. 


WHOLESALE ONLY OF 


77 


TS 


S. FITTON 


Swed 


SSS ea 


we WORLD. 


THE 


Street, London, B.C. 


Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what is 
supplied as “‘ HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please write, sending sample (the 


cost of which will be defrayed) to— 


& SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
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LONDON-GLASGOW. 


\y PHILP’S COCKBURN HOTELS, 


9 & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 
Large new Hotel opposite Euston, and within three 
minutes’ walk of St. Pancras and King’s Oross 

Stations. 
Very quiet. Convenient to Buses and Underground 
Railway to all of London. 
ROOM & BREAKFAST from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
Telegrams—“ Luncheons, London.” Also 


Philp’s Cockburn Hotel, 141, Bath 8¢., 
Glasgo 


w. 

A: Recently Improved and handsomely Re- 
: decorated. Turkish Baths. Passenger 
Elevator. Blectric Light. 

Both Houses conducted on strictly 


Temperance Principles. 
Patronised ty Lady Henry Somerset and friends. 


oi Dee + 


EAPEST & BEST cOOKt F000 for INFANTS, « 


16 oz. for 16. Compare with other Foods. ¢ , 


Wheat Phosphates (not chemical phosphates) supply the building | 
material for the Human Frame. If Children are to grow up straight- 
limbed and strong their Food must contain sufficient of these organic 


Phosphates to perfectly form and sustain the bones, muscles, teeth, 
brain, &c. 


‘* Frame Food ’’ Diet is theonly food containing the organic phosphates | 
extracted from Wheat Bran, which are so vitally necessary for the 
development and vigour of the Human Frame; it is therefore the 
best food for Infants, Invalids. Nursing Mothers, &c. In process of 
manufacture the action of the Extract. upon the starch converts it into | 
Dextrine, thereby rendering ‘‘ Frame Food” Diet especially suitable for 
the weak digestive powers of young Infants and Invalids. | 

Children grow stout and strong while using it; Invalids find it restorative | 
and invigorating ; 


Nursing Mothers are greatly benefited in the flowand nutritive nature 


of their milk ; and the same unique phosphatic nourishment replenishes 
the drain on the system of Expectant Mothers with the best results for 

both mother and child. 
To enable anyone to test the truth of the above we will send }-lb Sample in a Handsome 
Enamelled Bor, FREE, on receipt of 3d. to pay postage. (Mention this paper.) y 
Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c., in tins, 1 1b. at Is., 4 Ibs. at 3s. 9d., or sent, carriage paid, by H 
FRAME FOOD O0., LTD., LomBarp RoaD, BarreRSEA, Lonpon, S.W. | 


We’se 
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ROBINSON & CLEAYVER’S 
(Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889.) 


Children’s 13. 3d. per doz. Hemstitched. 
CAM e is 4 j Casi semua 23d. =, | Ladies’ ...... 20. Md. per doz. 


Gents’ eee baw x pg avsies - ai 4 
Sampl *The Iris brics of Messrs. RO 
— | POCKET CLEAVER have a world-wide fame.”— The Queen. 
Illustrated Price Lists 
POST PRER. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


COLLARS. Laptks’ 3-fold, from 3s. 6d. per dozen. 
+ Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. lid. per dozen. 
CUFFS, for 


LINEN Ladies or Gentlemen, from 53, 11d. per dozen. 
COLLARS, 


9 
MATOHLESS SHIRTS. Best quality Longcloth, 
_ Edge gmer ook Pima 38. Gd. per half-dozen (to & $s Hi | R T s e 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. 


From the least expensive to the Finest in the World. Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz. 
Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards equare, vs. lld.; 29 yards by 3 
yards, 58. ld. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. Pot by 


ROBINSON & CLE. AYER, BELF AST. Manufacturers to H. M, the Queen and 


the Empress Frederick of Germany. 


DELICIOUS. WHOLESOME. REFRESHING. 
Prepared in silver-lined pans. Flavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices. 
Highly praised by all. 


THE QUEEN says : “ Inappearance, fiavour, and clearness, leave nothing to be desired.” 
DR. GORDON BTABLES, B.N.. says: ‘Jellies that really add to our health and luxury. 
DR. ANDREW WILSON eays : * Chivers’ Jellies cannot be surpassed. 


May be obtained |= ge: May be obtained 
of Grocers G =E—_| of Grocers 
and Stores. [=== ee ee ee ee and Stores. 


Half-Pints, 2jd- Pints, 4}d. Quarts, Sd. 


If not kept by the grocer nearest od write for sample half-pint packet (sent on receipt 
of 23d, in stamps), with address of nearest local agent ; or aadress of nearest grocer sent 
on receipt of postcard. 


Awarded Four Gold Medals and Five First Cluss Diplomas, 


ADDRE8SS— PesPuR nu aE 
§. CHIVERS & SONS, Bicuisn axe rian FicroRy, 
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NATIONAL. BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 
FEDERATED TO THE WORLD's WOMAN'S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 
President —LaDY HENEY SOMERSET. 
Headquarters, 24, Memorial Hall, London, E.C. 


NOTICE! 
OUR POCKET CALENDAR. - 

The popularity of our little pocket Calendar 
has already been assured ; being small enough to 
go into a purse, and containing much information 
about the B.W.T.A, it has always served a 
useful purpose. The Calendar for 1895 will be 
ready in about a month, and will contain a new 
likeness of the President, Lady Henry Somerset. 
It can also be localised, and blank pages reserved, 
with the name of the branch and branch officers 
printed if notice is given within two weeks’ time, 
and an order sent for not less than 100 copies. 

The price of the Calendar will be the same, 
one penny each, and special terms for quantities. 

Send at once and order the Calendar to be 
localised for use in your branch. 


All orders should be directed to the 


LireraTuRE Secretary, 24, Memoriat Hatt, 
Farginepon Strezt, E.C. 


LIVERPOOL WOMEN’S CRUSADE 
AGAINST INTEMPERANCE. 


A meeting of the above Society was held in the 
Young Men’s Temperance Hall, Hardman 
Street, on Monday afternoon, October 8th. Mrs. 
Alfred Booth presided and was supported by 
Mrs. Rendall, Mrs. Snape, Mrs. A. Guthrie, Mrs. 
Pratt, and others. 

Mrs Booth thanked the canvassers (for the 
recent memorial to Magistrates re closing of 

ublic house back doors) for the energy they 
displayed, and spoke of the results of the 
last Brewster Sessions as most encouraging. 
..Mrs. Rendall entered. more fully into the 
subject, and stated that 112 back doors opening 
into courts and passages were closed by order of 
the Licensing Justices this Sessions. Also that 
13 licenses were refused, and that for 13 more no 
application was made. 
rs. Drysdale gave the results of the Brewster 
Sessions in Birkenhead, 138 back doors having 
been closed by order of the magistrates, about six 
of them being closed after 6 p.m., the rest for 
all traffic. 


NORFOLK. 

Mrs. Pearsall Smith spoke in Norwich on 
October 3rd in the C.E.T.S. Rooms, on the 
subject of ‘‘ Temperance Principles.” Mr. Kent, 
the president of the Gospel Temperance Associa- 
tion, presided. Mrs. Smith’s address was greatly 
appreciated, and notes of it will appear in the 
next Budget. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

An interesting meeting of the Penarth Branch 
was held last week, to which each woman rate- 
payer of the town had received an invitation, 
together with a copy of Mrs. McLaren’s leaflet. 
Miss Kate Jenkins gave an admirable address on 
the Parish and District Councils Bill. Mrs. 
Powel, who was in the chair, stated that another 
meeting would shortly be held for the purpose of 
nominating a woman candidate as Guardian for 
the Cardiff Poor Law Union. - 


FROM OUR «SCOTTISH 
CORRESPONDENT.” 


The Kinross Branch of the B.W.T.A. held a 
meeting on Thursday evening, September 20th, 
when Miss White (Glasgow) gave an address full 
of loving enthusiasm. 

On Friday afternoon, September 21st, the 
United Committees of the Branches of Stirling, 
Bridge of Allan, Alloa, Alva, Tillicoultry, Milna- 
thort, Kinross, and Dollar held a conversational 
conference. Through the kindness of Mrs. 
Millar, the Hon. President of Dollar Branch, the 
Conference was held in the drawing-room o 
Sheardale House. After praise, resding of th 


a delightful hour was s 
ments, conversation, and seeing over the lovely 
grounds. Sheardale House stands on an emin- 
ence in the Devon valley, commanding ese 
view of the Ochils and up to Stirling, W. "8 
monument filling in the picture. At 6 o'clock, 
‘* How to increase the membership of a Branch 
Society, and the best method of work for 
its influences ” was dealt with. Miss 
White gave a little of her experience in Glasgow 
and advised enlisting the working women, show- 
t influence one warm-hearted 

woman can do, and other 
testimonies were given to the same effect. The 
question was put, ‘‘ How best to occupy the time 
of a monthly meeting to make it interesting and 


extendi 


ing how very 
Christian worki 


mented Wine Department, 
her work, showing that her letter on the subject, 
which has been sent broadcast through the land, 
both to ministers and laymen, has not been 
without fruit, but is stirring up and educating 
the Christian mind. 
then gave a short and most stimulating address. 
She first spoke on the subject of licences, show- 
ing the difficulties in the country, where the 
justices of the peace say they are not amenable |. 
to the public wishes, in contrast to Glasgow, for 
instance, which is made into a county, so that 
the decision of the magistrates cannot be re- 
versed. She mentioned four ways in which 
branches can be of use, and make their influence 
a power felt in town and country. (1) Promote 
petitions from every Branch to the House 
of Commons, and try to get the Local Veto. 
(2) Do not neglect meeting together for prayer ; 
we believe in prayer. It makes a sweet bond 
between the workers ; they go out refreshed and 
strengthened. (3) Cultivate friendly relations 
with other Temperance Associations. Let all 
feel we are fellow-workers. (4) If you want 
prosperity, get young life into it. Let the young 
women feel they are needed. 

Young Abstainers’ Union.—A most successful 
meeting of the Dollar Branch of the Y.A.U. was 
held by. kind invitation of Mrs. Millar, at 
Sheardale House, on Saturday afternoon, 22nd 
There was a large attendance of 
members, over 80 being present. 


September. 
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Scriptures, and prayer, Mrs. Millar spoke shortly, 
alluding to the need of speakers, urging the 
branches to encourage the young to speak in 
order to be able to take the of the older 
ladies. She also mentioned her desire to add 
two departments of work to those we already 
have, and asked assistance in Laer lady 
superintendents for the aareiigion (6 (1) To pro- 
mote the prohibition of the sale of drink in 
heathen lands ; (2) to promote the prohibition 
of the sale of drink on ocean steamers. Mra. 
Bradshaw read aloud the abridged report of the 
National B.W.T.A. It was pote | felt by 
many the desirability of the Branc 

mere to lessen the number of licences, and a free 


discussion took place, different ladies mentioning 


the means they had taken and their success. 
The meeting adjourned at 5 o'clock for tea, when 
nt, varied by refresh- 


rofitable ?’’ and many useful hints were given. 
rs. Millar, as Superintendent of the Unfer- 


Miss White, of Glasgow, 


was taken by Mrs. Millar’s grandson, Mr. John 


Millar, who, after a hymn and prayer, welcomed 
the young people most heartily, and explained 


a large diagram illustrating lives of virtue and 


temperaxuce, and lives of vice and drunkenness, 
from infancy to old age. 
had read the minutes of last meeting, and ex- 
plained the objects, basis, and work of the Young 
Abstainers’ Union, with the view of encouraging 
some of the young people to join at close of 
meeting, Mr. Millar introduced Miss White, 
the honoured President of the B.W.T.A. in 
Glasgow, a most successful worker in the Tem- 
perance cause. 
and interesting address, which was listened to 
with great attention. 
enjoyed. She pressed upon the young people to 
try and bring as much joy and happiness into 
homes as they could as they grow older, to work 
earnestly in this great and good cause, and bring 
joy into the drunkard’s home by winning such 
to sign the pledge. 
of music and recitations was then gone through. 
The meeting was closed by prayer. 
games were afterwards enjoyed by the young 
people till a late hour. 


After the Secretary 


She gave a very helpful 


Her stories were specially 


A very excellent programme 


Tea and 


Catu, 8, SUTHERLAND. 


es doing 


ve a short report of 


The chair 
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LITERATURE DEPART- 
MENT. 
24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 
Cheques and money orders should be made payable 
to Mrs. Ward Poole, Secretary, 


25 per cent. allowed for cash. 
Prwe lists sent free on application. 


“A GREAT MOTHER.” By Miss Frances £E, 
WILLARD and her kinswoman, MINERVA 
BRACE NogtToN. With Introduction by Lapy 
HENRY SOMERSET. Price 6s., carriage 

GF bile Widen Gok duulgted te ; Our 

e, tten ed by Lady He 
Somerset. Price, 2s. ' ais 

NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS. By Miss 
Frances KE. Willard. Introduction by Lady 
Henry Somerset. Prefatory Note by John GQ. 
Whittier. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; gilt, 3s., post free, 

WOMEN IN THE PULPIT. By Miss Frances E, 
Willard. Price 3s., post free. 

HOLINESS AND RIG OUSNESS. By Adeline, 
Duchess of Bedford. Post free, 1s. 

EVERY-DAY RELIGION. By Mrs. Pearsall 
Smith (H.W.8.). Price, cloth, 2s. 6d., post free. 

THE SCIENCE OF MOTHERHOOD. By Mrs, 
PEARSALL SMITH (H.W.S.) Price 6d., post 


free. 

MARRIAGE AND HEREDITY. By Mrs, Josern 
Lucas. Price 1s., by post ls, 1 

DUTIES OF WOMEN. Acourse of Lectures. By 
Frances Power Cobbe. Price 2s. 6d., post 


free, 

THE WHITE RIBBON BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Edited by Miss Anna Gordon. Price 3s. 

MEMORIES OF THE CRUSADE. By Mother 
Stewart. Price 6s. 

THE CRUSADER IN GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Mother Stewart. Price 4s. 

NON-ALCOHOLIC COOKERY BOOK. New and 
revised Edition. Price 1s. 

TEMPERANCE LESSON MANUAL. Ist and 2nd 
Series, price 3d. each, by post 3}. 

‘““WHO DID SIN, THIS MAN OR HIs PARENTS?’ 
A New Story by Lady Henry Somerset. Price 
1d.; 6s. per 100. 

HOW TO ORGANISE TEMPERANCE MEET- 
INGS. Preface by Lady Henry Somerset. 


Price 1d. 

A WIDER OUTLOOK. By Lady Henry Somerset. 
Single copies, ld.; 6s, per 100. 

QUIET HOURS. By Adeline, Duchess of Bedford. 
Single copies, 1d.; 6s. per 100. 

TEMPERANCE, as it Affects Women of the Upper 
and Middle Classes. By Adeline, Duchess of 
Bedford. Single copies, 1d.; 6s. per 100. 

“HIRING FAIRS,” with preface by Adeline, 
Duchess of Bedford. Price 1d., 6s. per 100. 

WHAT IS IT TO BEACHRISTIAN? By Lady 
Henry Somerset. Packet of one dozen copies, in 
special wrapper, with attractive picture of 

y Henry. Price 7d., post free. 

THE LAW OF HABIT. By Miss Willard, with 
her Picture on Wrapper, as above. Price 7d. 
per packet of one dozen, post free. 

THE MASTER IS COME AND CALLETH FOR 
THEE. By Miss Frances E. Willard. Price 2d. 

MODERN TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. By Miss 
Frances E. Willard. Single copies, 1d.; 6s. 
per 100. 

A NEW CALLING FOR WOMEN. By Miss 
Frances E. Willard. Single copies, 1d.; 6s. 


per 100. 

SOCIAL PURITY. By Miss Frances E, Willard. 
Single copies, 1d.; 6s. per 100. 

WHITE LIFE FORTWO. By Miss Frances E. 
Willard. Single copies, 1d.; 6s. per 100. 

THE STORY OF THE WOMEN’S WHISKEY 
WAR. By Miss Willard. Single copies 1d., 
fifty copies for 2s., one hundred for 3s. 6d., post 


free. 

THE CRUSADE PSALM. By Mrs. Pearsall Smith 
(H.W.S.). Single copy, 14d., twelve copies 1s., 
one hundred copies 6s. 6d., post free, 

A PLEA FOR TEMPERANCE UNITY. By 
Canon Wilberforce. Single copies, 1d. ; 6s, per 


100. 

THE INDUSTRIAL FARM HOME FOR IN- 
EBRIATE WOMEN. By Dr. Sarah Jean 
Anderson Brown, with Introduction by Lady 
Henry Somerset. Gives full and interesting 
information about the Home. Price 1d., post 


free. 

GROCERS’ LICENCES. By Mrs. ORMISTON 
CHANT. Just Published, Price 1d, 63. 
per 100. 

Address all orders— 


Literature Secretary, 24, Memorial Hall, 
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tisements 5/- per inch, 
Jouyw Happow & Or, -Latast Time Turspey. 


OTE.—GOODWILL OF GIKLS’ 


y, fine | Hern for efficient 
ee ae ee Mutua =a 
. Bur on Cha: 
2 Ss ee mbers, New 


ie FOR pet paGOL 

ap SCHOO. 

by YOUNG LADY (23). E 001 
Algebra, Fren F 


Highest 
wee 
__[w.8,338,_ 


TO Ler, APARTMENTS, ETC. — 
6d. ee ity cudtionet 1 8 Words, 
Three 


insertions as Two. 
layed Adesrtisemene’ 5/- per inch, 
Joun Ha ppon & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 
VT. LEONARDS-ON-SnHA.— 

PP tgs pint ESTABLISHMONT. 

Atter 21 vears’ ex ,» Miss NEW- 
BURY’S HOUSE, with good sea view, is re- 
plete with every comfort for short or longer 
periods by arrangement. Most efficient 
servants kept.— Cavendish House, 37, 
Warrior &quare, 


FOLKESTONE (best on ak 
tv TEMPERAN BOARDING 
OUSE, conducted on Obristian 
nap fee: home comforts; 42s. to 52s. 6d. 
inclusive Pied gd —Miss ‘Woopwarp (mem- 
ber of Royal British Nursing Association), 
Haverstock House, Claremont Read. 


ASL GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX.—A 
ieay’ wishes to resommend the apart- 
mean‘ Mrs. Charlwood’s, Oxford 

House, Garland Road, for summer or winter. 
Hot and Cold Bath. Terms 
strict. honestv. 


|\O LET.—‘femperance Refreshment 
Rooms and Confectionery Business, in 
desirable position in the main road of 
a suburb ten miles from London. House 
accommodation.—Reply, Mrs.GLovrr, Vaux- 
hall Honse, near Canterburv. 


PUBLIGATIONS, 
30 WORDS FOR 2-. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch. 


MPORTANT Pamphlet on the 

ANTI-OPIUM QUESTION. ‘The 

Story of our Opium Trade wih China.’ 

By Mrs. JosgpH Lucas. Price 2d. each, or 

15s. per 100. Postage extra. Copies to be 

had of Mrs. Joseph Lucas, Western House, 
Hitchin. ([w.s. 362. 


).—Good 


COMPRISING 
Hors a@’C@uvres, Savouries, 
Salads, and Oriental Dishes, 
BY 


CHARLES HERMAN SENN 
(Inspecting and CO-nsulting Chef de 
Cuisine, ational Arasing School of 

kery, London); ra or of ° Political | 
“| Gastronomy,’ “Recherché Dinner Re- | 
t cipes,’ *Menus and their Compilation,’ 

* Practical Household Recipes,’ etc. 


each other. 
This work contains many new and 
origioal recipes, and the author ( claims | 


ing wo the 
instruc: ions, will be abi prevare 
the dishes ‘successfully and without {nj 
difficulty. 
Price, 3/6 of all ail Booksellers; or of the 


JOHN Honow won, Rouverie | 
House, Salisbury Square, E n 


T0 MUSICIANS, 
HOSE WHO WISH 10 BE TAUGHT 


Bend for ferme at once to 
ALEXANDER GUNNER, 
Organist, Teacher Tuner, etc., 
2, EXMOUTH STREET, 
Hampstead Road., London, y.W. 


Pianos and Organs bought or sold, 
se.ected, packed, and dispxtcued tu all 
parts of the World. 
Second-haud Collard & Collard Cottage 
for sale, tri ‘hord, rosewood case, cquai 10 
new. Exceptional value. On accourt of 
rvom being wanted. 
When writing please mention this 
Paper. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY. 


Wrednesday Next, at 3.30, 


Will Conduct a MEETING in the 


KENSINGTON TOWN HALL. 
No Tickets required. 


Everyone Interested in Nursing Matters should read 


EpitED By Mrs, BEDFORD FENWICK. 


Published every Saturday. Price 
ONE PENNY. 


Hospital 
Council ; 


News; 


Nurses’ Society, etc., eto. 


*“*NURSING RECORD” OFFICE, 


SRFL DENIAL WEEK. 


MRS. BRAMWELL BOOTH 


COMMON LODCING HOUSE MISSION, 


15, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


(HE object of this Mission is to assist deserving cases, and, if 
possible, restore shem to their friends, or provide a home for them. 
FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NHEDE 


of this paper would only forward 6d. each, this woul 
meet our great need 


Contributions thankfully acknowledged by JoHN! HARVEY, Superintendent. 


D, and if the readers 
d in a great measure 


THE NURSING RECORD. 


Oontains all the Nursing News of the week; 
Articles by well-known Medical Men and Nurses ; 
Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the Drama; 
Discussions by Matrons 
Full Official Reports of the Royal 
British Nurses’ Association, and of the Registered 


The Nursing Record can be ordered from local Newsagents, from Messrs. 
Smith & Son’s Dookstatls, or from the Manager, 


11, ADAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. : 


BEECHAMS 
PILLS 


FOR ALL 


BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SUCH AS 


Sick Headache, Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak ak Stomach, Impair: Impaired ed Digestion, 


Disordered Liver. and Female Ailments. 


ANNUAL SALE SIX MILLION BOXES. 


— 


In Boxes, od., % ‘ld. — Qs. 9d. ect, wh Oe full directions. 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 


Will recommend itself. It is Efficacious, Economical, 
Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, and is a Reliable 
and Pleasant Dentifrice. 


In Collapsible Tubes, of all. Druggists, or frosn the Proprietor, 
for one SEILEG poeren™ pate 


pee one eS ~ me we ee 


ead only by the Phopetalie. 


THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. 
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SITUATIONS ETO., | aMtec. 
6d. * phe Additonal § . “Wert, 
Three insertions as 
Scan Happon &Co., Lasase trace vuabiy. 


MS. of ey gem orm cher 


79, Mei ndloce cuales 4, Cha 
Manchester. _ 


Seder x oa ately cuvi 
a Pee 


GTUATION desired a as an ‘Com 
on sone spel or any Lae =< 
a Mga abstainer. Bzcellent We omer 


aoa B., care of Hon. Secretary, 26, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street. 
peas, vies (was. 356. 


~~ SITUATIONS, erty VAGANT. 
6d. tes aie OTdastionat ol vert 
Three in 
Jouw Happon & Oo.. toe TUESDAY, 
TUDENT TEACHERS RECEIVED 
as VACANOIES occur. OOMFORT- 
ABLE HOMB. a 


SCHOOL 
TEACHING. London Matriculation, Cam- 


Coll and Kindergarten 
Lewisham High Road, 8.8. : 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
30 WORDS ror 2s. 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words. 
hree insertions as Two. 
ed Advertisements 6s. per inch, 
appor & Co., Latest TIMB TUESDAY. 


Genuine Devonshire Clotted ed Cream 


in AIR-TIGHT TING 
’ TING. WEALD BGGE EGGS: 


ace ieaineeil) DAIRY- 
as, CORNED, Kilkhamp- 


JOHN 


ton, Stratton, N. De 


Rasy ORGANETTES ONtv 
Pay- Karonn oan play t play thee, sai LY 
y Over 700 tuncs read 


MeNtS Draver. Orcanetto Works, Blackburn. 
Particulars Free. 


ca Tey LONC-WoOL 
LANKETS. 


Made from the BLAI of the ce/ebrated righted 
wine Long- Woot Sheep. Warm—Washand Wear 
on ‘ dere Value. Send for Sample patr. 


| Bxtra Size. 

108 Nie 5 is/- 17/6 21/- 26/- 30/- 
24 /9 over £5, and & °/o over £10. 

Cash with order. Money urned if not ar- 


ret 
roved. Carriage paid in United Kingdom on 
Brdere over 20a, be had only of 


Long-Wool Blanket Co., Lincoln. 


BUMSTED'S 
TABLE SALT. 


TEA TEA wilot TANNIN 


TANOCEA 


One | Improves] tts” ana trot We 
7m to , te (eu 
avour 
spesatil makes. |The Tanocea Tablet 
of Tea | Indiges- Company, 
neutra-| tion | srercHrey 
lises the impos- STATION. 


TANNIN, Lo sible. 


THE LOW TERMS for 
Small Advertisements. 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


Trade advts, .  4/- per inch. 
Series... 4/6 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 
3/6 tifty-Lwo. 
Page ... a vais wwe £10 
Half-page ... £5 5s. 
(Quarter £5 153 


Special positions ‘by arrangement. 
Situations wante .. 380 words 1/d. 
Three insertions, as two. 
Bituations vacant : ... 30 words 2/-. 
Three insertions, as two. 
To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel. 
Janecous advts. —... «. 380 words 2/- 
6d. for every Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two. 


THE WOMANS SIGNAL. Ocr. 18, 1804. 


A SMALL SPOONFUL 
“v: CADBURY’S COCOA, 


‘Cadbu ry’ ae = 


with boiling water or milk, 

will make a large breakfast 

y digestible, absolutely pure 
The Typical Cocoa of English and nourishing Cocoa, of 
the greatest strength and 

Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” a samt the finest flavour, entirely 


Ae uy 2 | free from any ad 
i y admixture.” 
The Analyst. Pure 


+ = 
- BEST ae: “ Kdmirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 


Str Chas. Cameron, M.D. 


INFANTS, O In Patent 
CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 
INVALIDS, Me & 
AND THE AGED. “ Highly Nutritious.”—Lancet. 


THE “WHITE RIBBON” CO., LTo. 


THE DUTIES AND OPPORTUNITIES OF WOMEN 
PARISH AND DISTRICT COUNCILS. 
Paper read at a CONFERENCE held at RHYL, March 1894, 
BY MRS. EVA McLAREN. 


Price One Penny, or 6s. per 100. 


Election of Women on Parish and District Councils, 


Y MBS. McLAREN. 
Price 9d. per 100. 


THE "TEMPERANCE (CE LESSON SON MANUAL 


Series Nos. 1 and 2. 
Price 3d. each, by nest Bed: 


AND 


CHEAPEST. 


oe nr 


a 


24, MEMORIA HALL, _FARRINGDON STREET, _EC. 


Se ee SS SS = 
ELI, Wirson, & Vix , and é _ Kirby § t, Hatton Garden; and ‘and Publi shed b yy Ma LL & Son, 125 ; 5, Fleet Sti eat, To London B.U. 
yaave oils semen LAyents. ens Hapron & Co., Care 5 ‘Hou Sat aay Square. 


